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WILL NOT HESITATE TO DEFEND SECURITY 
By JOHN F. KENNEDY, President of the United States 


Delivered to the American Society of Newspaper Editors, Washington, D. C., April 20, 1961 


HE PRESIDENT of a great democracy such as ours 

and the editors of great newspapers such as yours owe 

a common obligation to the people—an obligation to 
present the facts, to present them with candor and to present 
them in perspective. 

It is with that obligation in mind that I have decided in 
the last twenty-four hours to discuss briefly at this time the 
recent events in Cuba. 

On that unhappy island, as in so many other arenas of the 
contest for freedom, the news has grown worse instead of 
better. 

I have emphasized before that this was a struggle of Cuban 
patriots against a Cuban dictator. While we could not be 
expected to hide our sympathies, we made it repeatedly clear 
that the armed forces of this country would not intervene in 
any way. 

Any unilateral American intervention in the absence of 
an external attack upon ourselves or an ally would have been 
contrary to our traditions and to our international obligations. 
Bur let the record show that our restraint is not inexhaustible. 

Should it ever appear that the inter-American doctrine of 
noninterference merely conceals or excuses a policy of non- 
action; if the nations of this hemisphere should fail to meet 
their commitments against outside Communist penetration, 
then I want it clearly understood that this Government will not 
hesitate in meeting its primary obligations, which are the 
security of our nation. 

Should that time ever come, we do not intend to be lectured 
on intervention by those whose character was stamped for all 
time on the bloody streets of Budapest. Nor would we expect 
or accept the same outcome which this small band of gallant 
Cuban refugees must have known that they were chancing, 
determined as they were, against heavy odds, to pursue their 
courageous attempts to regain their island’s freedom. 

But Cuba is not an island unto itself, and our concern is 
not ended with mere expressions of nonintervention or regret. 
This is not the first time in either ancient or recent history 


that a small band of freedom fighters has engaged the armor 
of totalitarianism. It is not the first time that Communist tanks 
have rolled over gallant men and women fighting to redeem 
the independence of their homeland. 

Nor is it by any means the final episode in the eternal 
struggle against tyranny anywhere on the face of the globe, 
including Cuba itself. 

Mr. Castro has said that these were mercenaries. According 
to press reports, the final message to be relayed from the 
refugee forces on the beach came from the rebel commander 
when asked if he wished to be evacuated. 

His answer was: “I will never leave this country.” 

That is not the reply of a mercenary. He has gone now 
to join in the mountains countless other guerilla fighters 
who are equally determined that the dedication of those who 
gave their lives shall not be forgotten and that Cuba must 
not be abandoned to the Communists. And we do not intend 
to abandon it either. 

The Cuban people have not yet spoken their final piece, 
and I have no doubt that they and the Revolutionary Council, 
led by Dr. Cardona—and members of the families of the 
Revolutionary Council, I am informed by the doctor yesterday, 
are involved themselves in the island—will continue to speak 
out for a free and independent Cuba. 

Meanwhile, we will not accept Mr. Castro's attempt to 
blame this nation for the hatred with which his one-time sup- 
porters now regard his repression. But there are from this 
sobering episode useful lessons for us all to learn. Some may 
be still obscure and await further information. Some are clear 
today. 

First, it is clear that the forces of communism are not to 
be underestimated in Cuba or anywhere else in the world. The 
advantages of a police state, its use of mass terror and arrest 
to prevent the spread of free dissent, cannot be overlooked 
by those who expect the fall of every fanatic tyrant. 

If the self-discipline of the free cannot match the iron 
discipline of the mailed fist in economic, political, scientific 
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and all the other kinds of struggle as well as the military, 
then the peril to freedom will continue to rise. 

Secondly, it is clear that this nation, in concert with all the 
free nations of this hemisphere, must take an ever closer 
and more realistic look at the menace of external Communist 
intervention and domination in Cuba. 

The American people are not complacent about Iron 
Curtain tanks and planes less than ninety miles from their 
shore, but a nation of Cuba’s size is less a threat to our survival 
than it is a base for subverting the survival of other free 
nations throughout the hemisphere. 

It is not our interest or our security but theirs which is now 
today in the greater peril. It is fcx uieir sake as well as our 
own that we must show our will. The evidence is clear and 
the hour is late. 

We and our Latin friends will have to face the fact that 
we cannot postpone any longer the real issue of survival of 
freedom in this hemisphere itself. On that issue, unlike per- 
haps some others, there can be no middle ground. 

Together we must build a hemisphere where freedom can 
flourish and where any free nation under outside attack of any 
kind can be assured that all of our resources stand ready to 
respond to any request for assistance. 

Third and finally, it is clearer than ever that we face a 
relentless struggle in every corner of the globe that goes far 
beyond the clash of armies or even nuclear armaments. 

The armies are there and in large numbers. The nuclear 
armaments are there. But they serve primarily as the shield 
behind which subversion, infiltration and a host of other tactics 
steadily advance, picking off vulnerable areas, one by one, in 
situations which do not permit our own armed intervention. 

Power is the hallmark of this offensive—power and dis- 
cipline and defeat. The legitimate discontent of yearning people 
is exploited. The legitimate trappings of self-determination 
are employed, but once in power all talk of discontent is 
repressed. All self-determination disappears and the promise 
of a revolution of hope is betrayed, as in Cuba, into a reign 
of terror. 

Those who, on instruction, staged automatic riots in the 
streets of free nations over the efforts of a small group of 
young Cubans to regain their freedom should recall the long 
roll-call of refugees who cannot now go back to Hungary, to 
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North Korea, to North Vietnam, East Germany or to Poland, 
or to any of the other lands from which a steady stream of 
refugees poured forth in eloquent testimony to the cruel 
oppression now holding sway in their homeland. 

We dare not fail to see the insidious nature of this new 
and deeper struggle. We dare not fail to grasp the new concept, 
the new tools, the new sense of urgency we will need to 
combat it, whether in Cuba or South Vietnam. And we dare 
not fail to realize that this struggle is taking place every day 
without fanfare in thousands of villages and markets day and 
night and in classrooms all over the globe. 

The message of Cuba, of Laos, of the rising din of Com- 
munist voices in Asia and Latin America, these messages are 
all the same. The complacent, the self-indulgent, the soft 
societies, are about to be swept away with the debris of history. 
Only the strong, only the industrious, only the determined, 
only the courageous, only the visionary who determine the 
real nature of our struggle can possibly survive. 

No greater task faces this country or this Administration, 
no other challenge is more deserving of our every effort and 
energy. Too long we have fixed our eyes on traditional military 
needs; on armies prepared to cross borders; on missiles poised 
for flight. Now it should be clear that this is no longer enough; 
that our security may be lost piece by piece, country by coun- 
try, without the firing of a single missile or the crossing of 
a single border. 

We intend to profit from this lesson. We intend to re- 
examine and reorient our forces of all kinds; our tactics and 
our institutions here in this community. We intend to intensify 
our efforts for a struggle in many ways more difficult than 
war, where disappointments will often accompany us. 

For I am convinced that we in this country and in the 
free world possess the necessary resources and the skill and 
the added strength that comes from a belief in the freedom 
of man. 

And I am equally convinced that history will record the fact 
that this bitter struggle reached its climax in the late Nineteen 
Fifties and the early Nineteen Sixties. 

Let me then make clear as the President of the United 
States that I am determined upon our system’s survival and 
success, regardless of the cost and regardless of the peril. 


Tragic Situation In Cuba 


“EVIL IS CAUSED BY GOOD MEN WHO DO NOTHING” 
By BARRY GOLDWATER, Senator from Arizona 


Delivered before the 70th Continental Congress, National Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
Washington, D. C., April 17, 1961 


HE THEME of this convention is, as I know, “Evil is 

Caused by Good Men Who Do Nothing.” Therefore 

you may think it strange that I address my remarks 
tonight to the tragic situation in Cuba. However, I suggest 
that that situation has been created by good men who did 
nothing and evil men who did something. What that nothing 
was and the something is, I will endeavor to develop. 

Your constant patriotism and your concern for our country 
prompts me to discuss with you tonight the situation in 
Cuba, as it exists today and as it existed in the days of tyranny 
that preceded the Spanish-American War. I want to discuss 
with you the attitude of the American Government today, as 
compared with the attitude of our Government when the 
Cubans were writhing under the boot of Spanish imperialism. 
With your permission I want to speak with you about the 


patriotic temper of our people, as it exists today and as it 
flamed forth in the interest of hemispheric freedom at another 
time when a European power dominated our doorstep 90 miles 
off the Florida coast. And, finally, I want to point out the 
grave risk to ourselves and to the freedom-loving areas of 
the world which we run through our apathetic and unrealistic 
attitude toward a Communist plot in the Americas. 

Today, freedom is dead in Cuba. The dark night of totali- 
tarianism has descended, cheapening human life, obliterating 
human dignity, destroying all semblance of human rights. It 
has levied a reign of terror on our neighbors to the south. It 
has substituted a harsh, all-powerful Communist state for 
revolutionary promises of democracy. It has replaced reason 
with the firing squad. It has ridiculed and persecuted religion. 
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It has abandoned property rights and substituted government 
confiscation. 

In a great many respects, the situation in Cuba today is 
comparable to the situation which existed when the island was 
ruled by Spain. At that time, too, tyranny ran riot. The rights 
and freedoms of the Cuban people were trampled under the 
dictates of an arrogant, selfish ruler subject to control from 
Europe. 

In the 1800's, the heavy hand of Spain still crushed down 
on the little island of Cuba with the same tyranny and greed 
and selfishness which had marked the dons’ colonial policy in 
the Western Hemisphere from the days of Alva, Pizarro, 
Cortes, and De Soto. The official policy of the Spanish Govern- 
ment had not progressed with the times. It paid no attention 
to the new spirit which the United States, by its example, was 
fostering throughout the Americas. It did not recognize the 
Monroe Doctrine of 1823 as a policy which might apply to its 
own disreputable rule in Cuba. It paid little heed to the strong 
cultural and economic ties which were growing up between 
Cuba and the great Republic to her north. In short, Spain 
followed a blind policy of calculated cruelty and oppression 
in the handling of her Cuban colony—ruthlessly suppressing 
every spark of independence or individualism that ever flick- 
ered among the starving, beaten-down population of the island. 

Even as it does today, Cuba in the late 1800's presented 
the United States with a problem and a menace. For 70 years 
the possession of Cuba by Spain—and Spain's handling of that 
possession—had been an eyesore to the United States. The 
methods of the government, the treatment of the people, the 
continual restlessness and unhappiness of the Cubans, the 
frequency and annoyance of filibustering schemes—all violated 
the deep-seated American spirit of fair play and human decency. 
Starvation, exploitation, destruction and desolation were ruin- 
ing one of the fairest islands in the world—an island which, 
from the time the Spaniards had discovered and occupied it, 
had never had a chance to develop its resources or lift its 
people above the ranks of feudalism. And what made it worse 
was the fact that all this was going on right on our doorstep 
under the aegis of a foreign power. 

The villain of this early Cuban story was another general— 
a General Weyler who was the Spanish Governor of Cuba and 
whose name became synonymous with horror to all Americans 
in the days preceding the turn of the century. It was General 
Weyler who devised one of the cruelest, most inhumane types 
of concentration camps in all history. He did this by issuing 
an order giving all the country residents of Cuba 8 days to 
move into areas of fortification but denying them the right to 
transport food. The result was the calculated starvation of 
hundreds of thousands of Cubans who ordinarily subsisted 
on what they could raise. Famine and disease rode unchecked 
throughout all of the areas of Cuba where guerrilla forces had 
concentrated their opposition to Weyler's tyranny. And the 
heaviest sufferers were the women and children. Conditions 
in some of the outlying areas of these internees, or reconcen- 
trados as they were called, taxed the ability of witnesses to 
describe. Accordingly, in 1897, the vice consul at Sagua La 
Grande wrote the U. S. State Department as follows: 

“It is difficult, ic may be said almost impossible, to 
describe the extension and intensity of such suffering, 
or such iniquitous, unjust, and sinful imposition, to 
annihilate thousands of women and children. If this God- 
less combination should be accurately represented it 
would seem an exaggeration induced by stirred fellow 
feelings. No history in the world, ancient or modern, 
can be compared an instant to this frightful, dreadful 
suffering. Perhaps civilization has not seen the like of it.” 

When the first owe of what the reconcentrado order of 
General Weyler actually meant in terms of human lives and 
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suffering dawned on the American people their indignation 
was instantaneous. There were demands for intervention, for 
action. But they were ultimately shouted down by a chorus 
of appeasers who used some familiar arguments—arguments 
we heard at Munich—arguments we are hearing, too often, 
today. They said: “This is a foreign matter. It is none of our 
business what the Spaniards do. If we take any action it 
might run the risk of war.” 

Now, it is important to remember that American indignation 
in those days stemmed almost entirely from humane con- 
siderations for the Cuban people. The Spaniards were not 
insulting and ridiculing the United States after the fashion of 
Castro today. They were not laying down a gauntlet for us, 
or conspiring with announced enemies of our way of life and 
our system of government as is the Castro government in Cuba 
today. They were not seeking to extend an ideological conceft 
which would subvert American interests throughout thie 
Western Hemisphere. They were just brutally guilty, in their 
treatment of the Cuban people, of a conduct so inhumane that 
the United States was finding it difficult not to act in the 
interests of decency, order and justice. 

There was some official procrastination, however. And this 
perhaps was understandable. America was not a very old nation 
and not yet fully over the effects of brutal and bloody civil 
war. Spain was an old hand in the family of nations, smart 
and experienced in the field of foreign alliances. 

Our fighting machine was small and untried. Spain had 
been a fighting nation for 1,000 years; she was on a continual 
footing—always ready for assaults, rebellions or defense. Our 
coastal towns and cities were virtually defenseless. Spain was 
reputed to have a fleet of 200 warships and 200,000 fighting 
men, equipped and combat ready, in Cuba and Puerto Rico. 
There were many good reasons—far more than exist today— 
to give the United States official pause in the matter of Cuba. 

But suddenly, on February 15, 1898, that pause ended in 
a rending blast of unknown origin which sank the U. S. 
battleship Maine and sent 264 American bluejackets to their 
death in the waters of Havana Harbor. The sinking of the 
Maine while on a peaceful mission in Spanish waters inflamed 
the Republic like few things before or since. It provided our 
young and straining Nation with a rallying point and a battle 
cry for armed conflict. And the words “Remember the Maine” 
galvanized a peaceful Nation into war and brought the proud 
Spanish kingdom to disaster, dismemberment and loss. 

Great provocation, however, does not overnight transform 
an unprepared Nation into a mighty military power capable 
of waging aggressive war on both land and sea. And the 
United States was no exception. The job ahead was enormous 
but it was accepted by a young and vigorous Nation fired to a 
righteous and indignant patriotism that is too often missing in 
our land today. 

Of course, in those days we were geared for unilateral action. 
We could pursue boldly any course dictated by our national 
conscience without concern over what such action might do 
to our prestige in an organization such as the United Nations. 
Nor were we restrained by an oversensitiveness as to the 
possible reaction of other powers to actions taken by the 
United States as a sovereign nation. We certainly weren't the 
most powerful nation on earth at the turn of the century. Nor 
were we the richest or most influential. But we were, by the 
very nature of our convictions and willingness to back them, 
among the most independent of nations which flourished in 
those days. It was this independence—strong, virile, and 
unafraid—that led us to challenge a much mightier Spain and 
call her to account for the tyranny which she levied against 
our Western Hemispheric neighbors. It was this independence 
which enabled us to overcome a tremendous lead in men, 
arms, and equipment and go on to administer the coup d'etat 
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to the once proud and always arrogant Spanish Empire in the 
Americas. It was this independence that taught all the other 
nations of the world to treat our fledgling country with the 
respect due her convictions and determination. 

Now consider our position in the world today. We possess 
more power, wealth, and influence than any other nation on 
earth has ever previously amassed. We have a military 
capability second to none. We have the productive might to 
back it up in any circumstances. We have the technology and 
the resources to do anything—and do it better—than any 
other nation on the face of the globe. Yes, we have all these 
things. But what do they mean in terms of international rela- 
tions? What do they count for when a Communist-oriented 
and directed upstart like Fidel Castro can challenge and insult 
the American flag and everything it stands for? What good is 
all this power and wealth if we are afraid to risk any part of it 
for the sake of backing up our national conscience and the 
common welfare of the Western Hemisphere? 

Perhaps in this connection you will permit me to para- 
phrase the Holy Bible and ask you, “What does it profit us, 
if we gain all these things and lose our own self-respect?” 

I would also, at this point, like to quote from a wise old 
king, King Aratus who lived 220 years before Christ, because 
I think his words sum up pretty well the attitude of those 
patriotic Americans who challenged Spanish power over con- 
ditions in Cuba. Here is what that old king had to say: 

“That war is terrible, I grant, but it is not so terrible 
that we should submit to anything in order to avoid it. 
Why do we boast of our civic equality and freedom of 
speech and all that we mean by the word ‘liberty,’ if 
nothing is preferable to peace? Peace with justice and 
honor is the most beautiful and profitable of possessions, 
but if it is allied with baseness and cowardice nothing 
is more shameful and disastrous.” 

As a conservative, I have sometimes been accused of looking 
backward instead of forward. Perhaps in the case of our 
relations with Cuba, I should plead guilty to a preoccupation 
with conditions and attitudes as they existed in the days of 
President McKinley because of the important and vital bearing 
they have on present-day conditions and actions. I believe that 
in considering our national attitude, our national interest and 
our patriotic temper we do very well to study the past. 

Although we were diplomatically geared for unilateral 
action in the days following the sinking of the Maine we were 
limited by our immediate capability. We had to mobilize men, 
money, and ships in greater quantities than ever before in the 
history of the Republic. And we had to move quickly if we 
were to protect our defenseless shorelines from the ravages of 
Spanish attack from the sea. 

But the Nation’s spirit, a thing that flared up and flamed 
as brightly as it had in the days of 1776, was more than equal 
to the task. 

As a first step, Congress—with the unanimous vote of both 
Houses—made immediately available to the President $50 
million “for the national defense and for each and every pur- 
pose connected therewith.” Feverish preparations went ahead 
for full mobilization of the American people for war. 

But the voices of appeasement were not yet finished. At 
this juncture, in April of 1898, they spoke through the diplo- 
matic representatives of Germany, Austria-Hungary, France, 
Great Britain, Italy and Russia. These men presented a joint 
communication to President McKinley expressing the hope 
that affairs between the United States and Spain could be 
amicably adjusted. The President returned a polite, courteous 
message which, in effect, told the European powers to mind 
their own business and let the United States take care of its 
own problems. That was on April 7. Then 4 days later, on 
April 11, 1898, he sent a message to Congress reviewing the 
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whole sorry situation of the distressed and fettered island of 
Cuba and declaring that the hour had come for America to act. 

The President explained that the rebellion in Cuba was 
but one in a continuous series of insurrections against Spain 
which, for more than 50 years, had kept the island in dis- 
turbance and unrest, which had threatened the security, com- 
fort and self-control of the United States while the barbarities 
of the Spanish Government had “shocked the sensibilities 
and offended the humane sympathies” of the American people. 
Neutrality, he said, was ruinous to Cuba’s prosperity and 
dangerous to America. 

Congress acted quickly in the wake of the President's mes- 
sage and unanimously adopted a joint resolution committing 
the United States to a policy of armed interference in the 
affairs of Spain and Cuba. 

Thus did a great and responsible nation follow its destiny 
against the warnings and pressures of the six European powers 
who did not want the inconvenience of an armed conflict in 
the Americas at that particular time. 

This, I might remind you, was in an era when the United 
States went its own way, formulated its own foreign policy, 
met its own responsibilities in the family of nations. It was 
before we began to allow the attitude of other nations to 
weigh heavily in all of our decisions; before we began to fear 
the reaction of other nations and other blocs of ‘nations in the 
conduct of our international relations. It was before we had 
the United Nations providing a forum for anti-American 
propaganda right in our midst. And it was before we had 
apologists for foreign ideologies and Red-tinted dictators 
wielding influence in our newspapers and our Department of 
State. 

Yes, this was a time when our patriotic fervor ran strong 
and undiluted. It was a time of national pride and absolute 
faith. It was a time ruled by the spirit of freedom and justice 
which had made this Nation a beacon of liberty for the world. 

And the accomplishments of the American people in these 
trying days were in keeping with the spirit of enthusiasm 
which they brought to even the most distasteful of wartime 
tasks. At the outbreak of war, we had an army of approximately 
25,000 men. In addition, National Guard organizations in 
about 45 States accounted for another 115,000 in various stages 
of training and preparation. It was necessary to increase our 
military manpower quickly and, accordingly, President Mc- 
Kinley issued a call for volunteers. The response was immedi- 
ate and amazing. Although the call was for only 125,000 men, 
more than 1 million of America’s 6 million able-bodied men 
offered their services. Later, another call—this time for 75,000 
men—was quickly subscribed. 

The response of the American people to the need for 
money was equally inspired. They seemed to sense that a 
corollary to war is duty and they accepted that duty in a 
fashion which astounded other nations. To support the largely 
volunteer army of 300,000 men, Congress adopted a War Loan 
Act which asked the people to put up $200 million on which 
the Government agreed to pay an annual interest of 3 per 
cent. And I might point out that the Congress wisely made 
certain that the greatest number of Americans had an op- 
portunity to become a contributing part of the war effort. This 
was done through a provision which declared that no one 
was allowed to buy more than $5,000 worth of the war loan 
bonds. At the same time, $10 bonds were made available for 
people who couldn’t afford more. 

The result was startling. So great was the American people’s 
faith in the strength and resources of their government that 
purchasers rushed to buy the bonds. The $260 million war 
loan was oversubscribed by five times that amount. The feadi- 
ness with which the people supplied funds for the sinews of 
war strengthened the government and gave confidence to the 
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Nation. And the revelation of the vast resources and internal 
strength of the United States had another important effect. It 
led the nations of the world to hesitate and reconsider before 
giving aid and comfort to the enemies of the great Republic 
across the seas. One after another, these nations hastened to 
declare their neutrality in the war over Cuba. 

Consequently, a display of American determination and 
strength went a long way toward the winning of our war with 
Spain even before the actual commencement of hostilities. I 
would remind you that this determination and strength was 
courageously displayed, despite the diplomatic frowning of 
practically every other important power. It was done boldly 
and confidently by a patriotic people convinced of the justice 
and necessity of their action. And it immediately commanded 
the respect of the world; the kind of respect that our vacillating 
and uncertain course in foreign affairs fails to command in the 
present extremely crucial time in our history. 

Time will not permit me tonight to deal with the courageous 
and inspiring performance of our people in the conduct of 
that war with Spain over Cuba. I will merely tell you that 
the spirit and determination of a highly patriotic populus over- 
came tremendous difficulties to win a decisive victory which 
broke the back of Spanish power in the Western Hemisphere 
for all time. These difficulties were of a kind that Americans 
hadn't come into frequent contact with before and the way 
they met them will stand forever as an important chapter in 
the story of a nation’s fortitude. To adequately tell this story, 
I would have to take you through the steaming jungles with 
Lieutenant Rowan of West Point as he delivered his famous 
“message to Garcia.” I would have to describe the historic 
sea exploits of Admiral Dewey and his capture of Manila, tell 
you of the courage shown by the U. S. Marines at Guantanamo 
and of Arizona's Rough Riders and their Bucky O'Neil as 
they charged up San Juan hill. I would have to explain the 
heroism and accomplishments of America’s doctors to whom 
fell the job of overcoming the tropical diseases which assailed 
our troops. And I would have to dwell on the manner in 
which the wives and mothers and loved ones of our fighting 
men met the challenge on the homefront. 

What I would impress upon you tonight, though, is that 
in the days of the Spanish-American War our spirit and 
patriotism were such that despite our shortcomings and our 
unpreparedness we took action. We won a great victory and 
we liberated a people. And it cost us dearly. It cost us 
thousands of lives and millions of dollars. It cost us sickness, 
and suffering and sorrow. But, as one historian of the times 
summed it up 

“All priceless things cost something. Civilization has 
cost something. Christianity cost something. Let us be 
done with carping. No war in all history, measured in 
proportion to its magnificent results—if we could but 
see them—has cost so little as the Spanish War of 1898.” 

Yes; the Cuban war of 1898 did cost us something. The 
people knew it would, but they were ready to meet the price 
in the name of humanity and freedom in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. What's more, our Government knew it, and that 
knowledge did not deter it one whit from doing what had to 
be done. 

Now what is our position today? I am suggesting that the 
issue which we must decide is one of freedom or slavery. Un- 
fortunately, the challenge is not presented in such clearly 
defined and recognizable terms. There are those among us in 
this Nation who cherish the false notion that by accommodating 
the totalitarian doctrine of communism we can continue to 
maintain the uneasy peace we have enjoyed since the end of 
World War II. There are those among us who, when con- 
fronted with the ultimate choice, appear to prefer appease- 
ment and piecemeal surrender of the rights and freedoms of 
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man. And, to our undying national shame, there are those 
among us who would prefer to crawl on their bellies to Moscow 
rather than to face the possibility of a war. 

This whole approach is one that aims at sustaining the 
status quo, the uneasy peace, of the cold war. It gives no 
thought to the overriding necessity—for the good of all 
mankind—for winning decisively the current struggle with 
the godless forces of international communism. Our whole 
approach has been one of reacting to what the other fellow 
does—providing we can get the acquiescence of the United 
Nations or our allies. But, even in this, we haven't done 
enough. For example, we reacted properly to the threat of 
a Communist takeover in Laos while allowing the actuality 
of a Communist regime in Cuba to go unchallenged. I fully 
endorse the action of the Kennedy administration in getting 
tough on the question of Laos. Burt I can’t ignore ‘the fact 
that Laos is 10,000 miles from our borders while the Com- 
munist Castro regime sits on our very doorstep—just 90 miles 
off the coast of Florida. 

For some reason, we don’t seem to realize the enormity of 
the stakes involved in the Cuban situation. It is a situation 
made to order for the Russians. It gives them a perfect base 
for launching and sustaining their ideological offensive 
throughout the Americas. It gives them an island fortress 
which they can arm to the teeth for any military eventuality 
that the future might offer. It gives them a powerful talking 
point in the world of public opinion which enables them to 
say, “We are so strong that we were able to establish—without 
challenge—a showcase for international communism on the 
southern doorstep of the United States.” 

This is not only a danger to the United States; it is also 
a disgrace and an affront which diminishes the respect with 
which we are held by the rest of the world in direct ratio 
to the length of time we permit it to go unchallenged. | 
suggest that if the American people are concerned about this 
Nation’s prestige throughout the world, let them look to 
Cuba as well as to Laos. Let them ask how our commitments 
to the United Nations and the Organization of American 
States make up for the extension of slavery and subversion 
in the Western Hemisphere. Let them ask whether we still 
adhere, in any slight degree to the spirit of the Monroe 
Doctrine, or whether we have surrendered all of our national 
interests to the collective consideration of other powers. 

In the matter of Cuba, we have moved with an astounding 
timidity and indecision. We have been mesmerized by the 
intellectual theory of nonintervention while Castro goes on 
shouting insults, confiscating our property, jailing our citizens 
and courting the deadliest enemy this world has ever known. 
Our posture before the world is one of a paralyzed, confused 
giant who is only vaguely aware of the danger confronting 
him—a giant possessed of all the strength necessary to meet 
the danger but unable to decide whether +o use it. 

In view of this, is it any wonder that many foreign peoples 
believe the United States is weaker than the Soviet Union? 
This ignorant estimate, let me emphasize, is not important 
for its own sake. Only the vain and incurably sentimental 
among us will lose sleep simply because foreign people are 
not as impressed by our strength as they ought to be. The 
thing to lose sleep over is what people, having concluded that 
we are weaker than we are, are likely to go off and do— 
namely, by taking steps to join what appears to be the 
winning side. 

This, I submit, is what we are doing in Cuba. By our 
refusal to act in this important hemispheric crisis, we are 
practically inviting the undecided peoples of the world to 
accept Russian claims of invincibility and line up with the 
Communist bloc in the cold war. Our enemies, you may be 
sure, are making great capital out of our inability or unwill- 
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ingness to recognize the true implications of a Communist 
bastion off our southern coast. It is long past the time when 
we should have recognized the Communist conquest of Cuba 
for what it is—the most important Russian victory of the 
cold war, presaging the immediate establishment of a CSSR 
(Cuban Soviet Socialistic Republic) and pointing to the 
early establishment of an LAUSSR (Latin American Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. ) 

And, we should act accordingly. We should make it abso- 
lutely clear, in the most explicit terms, that Communist govern- 
ments will not be tolerated in the Western Hemisphere—and 
that the Castro regime, being such a government, will be 
eliminated. We should make it clear also that we are ready 
to use our military and economic strength in this defense 
of freedom. We should be evermindful of the fact that the 
only thing the Russians understand is power and that every 
time we have used power or threatened to use power the 
Russians have backed down. 

Now a declaration of intention such as I propose would 
immediately free us from our blind and unrealistic acceptance 
of “noninterventionism” for the mere sake of the theory. It 
would serve notice on the world that we reserve the right to 
interfere in situations where world freedom, our own security, 
and the welfare of our neighbors are directly concerned— 
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rather than entrust these concerns solely to the judgment of 
others. And, I might emphasize, it would go far toward cast- 
ing the United States in its proper role as the world’s leader. 

From this beginning, I believe that we should use our 
position of importance to the economic and political well- 
being of other American Republics. to draw their support. 
Then I think we should proceed with the relevant and com- 
plete economic embargo against Cuba and support it—if 
necessary—by a military blockade. And as a final step, I 
would propose that we aid those loyal Cubans who would 
free their native land. 

Such a course of action is the type the world should expect 
from a nation whose blood and heartaches bought freedom 
for Cuba in the first place and from a people fully cognizant 
of the rights and duties that befall the guardians of Western 
civilization. 

And, in my humble opinion, such a course is mandatory— 
regardless of what we might risk—if we are to live up to our 
American heritage as the champions of freedom in a world 
confronted with a conspiracy of slavery. It must be under- 
taken fearlessly in the full knowledge that our stake is not 
only a question of national honor but also of national survival. 
It must be undertaken in the spirit of good men determined 
to prevent the triumph of evil. 


The Need For Unity 


THE STATE OF THE FREE WORLD 
By HAROLD MACMILLAN, M.P., Prime Minister of Great Britian 
Delivered at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Massachusetts, April 7, 1961 


ING WILLIAM IV once received a deputation with 

these words: “If my love for you equalled my ignor- 

ance of everything concerning you, it would be un- 
bounded.” But I'm afraid your international reputation is too 
wide for me to be able to advance a similar claim. 

Indeed, the centenary of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology is an awe inspiring event. You were founded to teach 
“the fundamental principles of positive science with their 
leading applications to the industrial arts.” 

At that time no one could have foreseen the pre-eminent 
position which the Institute was destined to hold, not only in 
America, but throughout the world. I am therefore all the more 
grateful for the great honor that you have done to my country, 
first, by awarding the Atoms for Peace Prize to one of the most 
notable figures in British science, Sir John Cockcroft; and, 
secondly, by asking me to speak on this occasion. When you 
founded the Institute one hundred years ago, both your method 
and your timing were right. 


THE RELATION BETWEEN THE SCIENTIST AND 
THE POLITICIAN 

In these years the application of scientific techniques to the 
methods of production, distribution, transport, and the com- 
munication of ideas has set the whole human race on the 
march. This process will go on until it has revolutionized the 
whole conduct of human life upon this planet and, no doubt, 
beyond. 

You follow the scientific method—by the ruthless logic of 
experiment. For you—as Thomas Huxley once said—the only 
tragedy is a hypothesis killed by a fact. 

We politicians must seem to your trained and professional 
mind hopelessly amateur. Sometimes, of course we may have 
a success—more by good luck than good management. Thus, 
occasionally, by pure chance, we may, if I may use the expres- 


sion, swing for the bleachers and collect a homer. Yet, for all 
your natural impatience of our shortcomings, you must feel 
the deep desire for your efforts to be matched by some com- 
parable developments in social organization and_ political 
thought. That is the link between your work and that of those 
who hold high political office. 

I therefore make no apology for talking to you tonight on 
a political theme. For if your achievements are not matched 
by the thoughts and deeds of political leaders, your work will 
be in vain—it will seep away into the sand. 

If the world is to progress, the unity which science helps to 
promote must in due course be matched by harmony in inter- 
national relations. Meanwhile, we must face facts as they are. 
We must first achieve some real unity of political purpose and 
method in the Western Alliance. 


INTERDEPENDENCE 

Let us start with our two countries. Three years ago, after 
a visit to Washington, I spoke at Johns Hopkins University. 
I will only quote one phrase that I used. I said, “Whether we 
like it or not—and I do like it—the destinies of the English- 
speaking world are inextricably intertwined.” At that time I 
was speaking in the presence of your President—my old friend 
and comrade, President Eisenhower—whose life for twenty 
years was devoted to the joint purposes of your country and 
mine. 

Before coming to Johns Hopkins I had spoken also at the 
DePauw University in my mother’s state of Indiana. There I 
declared my belief that if the progress of humanity was to con- 
tinue, this word “interdependence” must be the keynote of the 
second half of the 20th century. 

And I want tonight to consider with you what this belief 
means, and how we can translate it into effective action. No 
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easy task—for it calls for something even more rare than intel- 
ligence—it calls for decision and resolution. 

Now I have come to the United States to meet and take 
counsel with a new President at the beginning of his term of 
office. In his inaugural address the President used these words: 
“My fellow citizens of the world, ask not what America will 
do for you, but what together we can do for the freedom of 
men.” This noble phrase certainly matched the level of events, 
and it has set the pattern for our talks together. 


THE STATE OF THE FREE WORLD 

In the same spirit let us look—realistically and objectively— 
at the state of the free world today. How have we been getting 
on since 1950, or 1955, or 1958? To be frank, we have been 
doing fairly well but not well enough. The vital center of the 
free world’s resistance, our Western Alliance, is no better 
organized, whether in the field of defense, economics, or polit- 
ical relations. 

If we have broadly held our own, we have gained no ground. 
When I speak of the free world I mean the whole non-Com- 
munist world. There are, of course, many groupings of nations 
outside the Sino-Soviet bloc. Some of these are economic, some 
political, some cultural, and some defensive. But the core of 
the free world is our Western Alliance, primarily the Atlantic 
community. On its strength and vitality all depend. For if we 
can organize ourselves in imaginative partnership at the cen- 
ter, then the effects of our unity will spread throughout all the 
world. 

NEED FOR A WIDER UNITY 

Three years ago, President Eisenhower and I declared for 
interdependence. Today I say interdependence is not enough. 
We need unity—a wider unity, transcending traditional bar- 
riers; unity of purpose, of method and of organization. 


DEFENSE AND DISARMAMENT 

First, defense. Our alliance will only be united if it is secure 
against aggression. Otherwise it can have no life or strength. 
There are two roads to security. The best, the cheapest, and 
the most sensible, and the only one by which political man 
could match the successes of scientific man, is disarmament— 
comprehensive and effective: the only sure guarantee of peace. 

I do not speak, of course, of some paper treaty not com- 
manding real confidence. I mean genuine disarmanent—secured 
by effective controls—not a sham but a reality. Some day we 
may reach this goal which, up to now, like a mirage in the 
desert, always seems to recede the nearer we approach it. Cer- 
tainly we shall persevere, for the prize is supreme. It is the 
banishment of fear. Even if we did not want disarmament on 
moral grounds, we certainly need it on economic grounds. 

The cost of defense is a specially heavy burden for Britain 
and America—whether we think of it in terms of men, money 
or resources. It weighs upon both our economies partly by our 
huge internal expenditures and partly by the direct cost in 
foreign exchange. All this puts a serious strain on our balance 
of payments. We in Britain spend overseas on defense about 
$620 million. Of this $210 million goes across the exchanges 
in NATO. The rest we use in the cause of peace throughout the 
world. The United States are faced with the same problem at 
home and abroad. Meanwhile—until disarmanent comes—the 
free world must be secure and united. 


CONVENTIONAL FORCES AND ALLIANCES 
Nor, in this age of missiles, must we overlook our conven- 
tional forces. Our task is to keep them mobile, hard hitting and 
up to date. Our military alliances all round the world are not 
offensive or aggressive. Their purpose is to see that little wars 
or adventures do not turn into great disasters. We must main- 
tain these alliances. They are permanent facts of modern life. 
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But since unity is as important as security we must try to 
share the burden more efficiently. Surely it is illogical that our 
teams of military planners, scientists and technicians, should 
waste any of their efforts on duplicating work and projects. Of 
course cooperation is not easy. Everyone is in favor of it in 
principle. In practice they find it rather a nuisance. And all 
the vested interests work the other way. 


THE WESTERN DETERRENT 

Nevertheless, this is a technical and not a political problem 
which it should be in our power to solve. Standing behind— 
ranged behind—these conventional forces is the great weight 
of the Western deterrent power, the nuclear power. This guar- 
antees our security. But here the implications of unity are more 
obscure and controversial. The first essential is that the deter- 
rent should deter; that is evident and overriding. 

Secondly, an effective deterrent should not be wasteful. Of 
course in recent years the relative advantage of the West has 
greatly diminished. We cannot afford to be too weak either in 
weapons or in means of delivery. All the same it is almost as 
important not to try to be too str ng. And the calculation is 
not an easy one to make. For as the armament of democracy 
will never be used aggressively, it may need to be larger than 
that of a potential aggressor. The very size of the area which 
we have to protect dictates some dispersal and perhaps some 
duplication. And yet we cannot afford waste. 

Moreover, we must take care lest by building up our own 
security we perpetuate and encourage a nuclear arms race. That 
is one reason why I so earnestly hope for a successful outcome 
in the present negotiations in Geneva. 


NUCLEAR TEST AGREEMENT 

The United States and Britain will do all we can to make 
this agreement with Russia to end the nuclear tests. 

But of course a test ban in itself will not give us nuclear 
disarmament. And meanwhile, the balance of priorities must 
be carefully weighed. The nuclear deterrent must take account 
of our necessarily defensive strategy. It must be effective and 
not wasteful. 

If then our Western deterrent is both credible and efficient, 
what more do we need? I would suggest to you that there is a 
third element; although the nuclear deterrent gives us security, 
it is not yet so organized as to contribute fully to our unity. 

All of us know here that America and Britain, who at 
present control the Western deterrent, regard themselves as 
trustees for the free world. I think sometimes we are a little 
smug about this. It is rather like the trustees of a private for- 
tune, of whom the beneficiary once observed: “They may be 
my trustees, but I am not sure whether they trust me.” 


REASON FOR BRITISH NUCLEAR POWER 


Why was it that after the war, in my country, under succes- 
sive governments, Labor and Conservative, we spent so many 
millions of pounds on a nuclear capacity? I will tell you. Al- 
though we in Britain have been accustomed for centuries to 
fighting our battles as part of an alliance, we have always been 
ready, in the last resort, to fight alone. There have been times 
when the world has not regretted our courage, even if they 
have judged it desperate. 

Sometimes people doubted our determination. It was so in 
1914 and again in 1940. And I am not altogether surprised, 
because it is very easy to misunderstand our national character. 
Look at the record and draw the moral. So our determination 
to make our own nuclear contribution was in a sense instinc- 
tive. Perhaps, with the Atlantic Ocean between us, it has been 
no bad thing for the people of Europe to see that at least one 
European member of NATO shares the nuclear power with 
you. Besides, because of our geographical position and the 
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advantage of increased dispersal, our British nuclear force con- 
tributes far more to the total Western deterrent than its size 
alone would imply. At any rate, this is a matter of history. 


THE POSITION OF OUR ALLIES 

Now let us turn to the position of our allies. When Sir 
Winston Churchill made his famous speech at Westminster 
College, Fulton in 1946, he coined a memorable phrase: “The 
awful ruin of Europe with all its vanished glory glares into 
our eyes.” 

How different is the scene today. Thanks largely to Ameri- 
can help, poured out from the Marshall Plan and other ways, 
the economy of Western Europe is buoyant—even booming. 
Above all, the spirit of our peoples is alive again. 


UNEASE IN THE NATO ALLIANCE 

And it is natural then that there should now be some in 
Europe who feel unhappy that their nuclear defense should be 
left purely in Anglo-American hands. There are some, no 
doubt, who think that you and ve might unleash the deterrent 
rashly; there are others who fear just the opposite—we might 
be too vacillating to use it at all, until it was too late. Some 
fear our fingers on the trigger—others fear our thumbs on the 
safety catch. So there is today, and we may as well face it, a 
certain unease in the NATO alliance. 

What are we to do about it? We do not want, naturally, 
to alarm and perhaps endanger the world by appearing gra- 
tuitously to encourage the uncontrolled spread of nuclear 
weapons from country to country. We want a ban—if we can 
get it—on nuclear tests. We do not want our allies to feel it 
essential to their honor or their safety to pour out their money 
in wasteful duplication. Perhaps, indeed probably, the West 
as a whole does not need an increase in total nuclear power. 
Nevertheless, this is a real problem, and we cannot just tgnore 
it. We must find a way of meeting the legitimate feelings of 
our European allies. 

Naturally, every extension of trusteeship, every increase in 
the concept of partnership, has its dangers. But the health of 
our whole NATO alliance depends on finding a way of build- 
ing a partnership in the nuclear as well as in the conventional 
field. The prize of this would be great. And a double one. 

The prevention of uncontrolled extension of nuclear manu- 
facture and, secondly, the sense of real unity which would fol- 
low a new agreement with our allies. 


NEED TO REVIEW BURDENS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 

In attacking all these problems in the field of defense, we 
have the advantage of the new and fertile mind of a young 
and forceful President. In the spirit of partnership we must 
review the burdens and the responsibilities. Some of these are 
uneven. 

This could be tolerated in the early years after the war with 
a shattered Europe to protect. But now, in the 1960s, we must 
look again at our system, if it is to endure. And in the same 
way, the question of nuclear power is fundamental. Its organi- 
zation is an issue on which the unity of the Atlantic commu- 
nity may stand or fall. These questions, in my view, cannot be 
evaded; they must be faced. 

But I have so far spoken of unity in the context of our mili- 
tary alliances. Is this enough? Surely not—and for this simple 
reason. Happily, the present struggle in the world is not pri- 
marily a military one. The real test will be not on the battle- 
field but in the market place. 


WorLD ECONOMIC UNITY 
It is now almost fifteen years since the main structure of our 
present system for world trade and payments was designed. 
That, of course, was in the heyday of the East-West Alliance. 
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And the founders of GATT, the signatories of Bretton Woods 
and all the architects of our postwar system could not foresee 
the full economic effects of the great divide. 

World economic unity would have been hard enough to 
achieve in a world of 19th century nation states; it became 
impossible as the full effect of the Sino-Soviet system mani- 
fested itself. And at the same time a new economic force has 
appeared in the world. The second Industrial Revolution has 
already swept through our developed economies. It is still only 
in its early stages, and I am sorry to have to tell this audience 
that it is largely your fault, for this revolution is of a scientific 
and technological character. 

And these technical developments overleap narrow national 
frontiers. They require for their effective exploitation even 
larger economic units. 

I readily admit that in spite of these new factors our inter- 
national trading and financial arrangements have somehow or 
other managed to carry a great increase in world production 
and trade. But no wonder that they are now beginning to creak 
and groan. For they are really an old model. And sooner or 
later they will have to be traded in. 


THE PROBLEMS OF TRADE AND AID 


There are now three main problems to be resolved. The first 
is how to maximize world trade. This is essential to the pros- 
perity of developed and undeveloped countries alike. Secondly, 
how best to organize assistance and capital to build up the less 
developed countries. Our common humanity cries out to us to 
help here, and our economic interest in new markets encour- 
ages us, and, finally, political necessity compels us. And lastly, 
thirdly, how to finance an ever-increasing volume of trade and 
aid. If our monetary arrangements are bad or outmoded, we 
shall not succeed. We shall stagnate instead of expand. And 
capitalism must expand or perish. Even Marx knew that. 


ORGANIZATION OF WORLD TRADE 


First, how to organize world trade. Are the present inter- 
national trading arrangements and institutions, evolved fifteen 
years ago in quite different conditions, really appropriate to 
the circumstances of the Sixties? We all still think too cau- 
tiously, too parochially. 

We need to think not so much nationally, or even in terms 
of greater economic cooperation between nations, but in terms 
of wider groupings. For the advantages of size, of large areas 
transcending national boundaries where capital and labor and 
goods can move without impediment—these are surely more 
manifest to us year by year. 


TRADING GROUPS AND FREE TRADE 


In Britain, we are already at the center of two important 
trading groups—the Commonwealth and the European Free 
Trade Association. The Commonwealth trading structure came 
into being during the great depression between the wars. It is 
based on a preferential system between the partners with free 
entry into the United Kingdom. 

But the new developments in Europe are of a different 
order. The six Common Market countries are successfully form- 
ing a full customs union which bids fair to be as great in popu- 
lation and strength as that of the United States itself. The 
Seven—now with Finland the Eight—have constituted the 
European Free Trade Association. 

Elsewhere in the world similar groupings are in prospect. 
What then are we to do? There are, of course, the pessimists— 
who observe progress, and deplore it, those who think it always 
better to travel despondently than to arrive. These people, 
no doubt, would try to reverse these trends: or they would 
ignore them and pretend that nothing has happened. 

Surely what we have to do is to use these new developments 
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for the benefit of the whole free world. I have no doubt of 
what our aim should be. We ought to try to work for the larg- 
est area of free trade that we can create. 

Free trade for a free world! That may still be a vision. It 
may be a long time before it can take practical shape. Yet 
many new and vital ideas are now being discussed by practical 
men which a few years ago would have been dismissed as im- 
practical dreams. 

Some of these policies and plans would be quite revolution- 
ary in their effect. Others are more in the nature of palliatives. 
There are naturally widely different views and cross currents. 
But there is a new spirit abroad in the world—and you can 
feel it everywhere. The young are intoxicated by it, and the 
old happily reinvigorated. It is the spirit of enterprise and 
adventure, moving into the second half of the 20th century 
and soon to knock on the doors of the 21st. 


NEED FOR A COMPREHENSIVE EUROPEAN GROUP 


For us in Europe the urgent need is that of bringing to- 
gether the Six and the Seven—or the Six and the Eight. I 
believe that we must and can do this without detriment to our 
domestic interests or to our Commonwealth association and 
without injury to any other nation or group of nations. 

A comprehensive arrangement in Western Europe; not 
highly protective, looking outwards and not inwards; building 
up its own strength, but ready to help others; this will be of 
real benefit to the whole free world, both politically and eco- 
nomically. Economically it would take us nearer to a still bigger 
area of free trade. It would prevent much duplication of invest- 
ment. 

It would stimulate trade and demand. Nor do I believe that 
a comprehensive European group would harm the United 
States. United States industry has in the past always maintained 
its full share of expanding trade. 

The pattern varies across the great range of industry, but 
the broad picture remains. A European settlement will bring 
great economic benefits—the political gains will be even more 
significant. 

EFFECTS OF DIVISION IN WESTERN EUROPE 

The consequences of the economic division of Western 
Europe are only just beginning to make themselves felt in the 
political field. Yet, if this economic division persists, the polit- 
cal rift will inevitably widen and deepen. This must, sooner 
or later, affect our military coherence and strength. It will be 
a canker gnawing at the very core of the Western Alliance. If 
new and extended patterns of trade are vital for us and our 
future, they are equally important for the less industrialized 
countries. These countries have two material needs from us. 
They want more aid and they want more trade. In my view, 
trade is really better than aid, both with nations and with 
individuals. An intelligent and energetic man should be able 
to earn more money than he will ever be able to beg or bor- 
row from his friends and relations. 

Expanding trade brings the healthiest economic growth. But 
trade cannot be confined to primary products important as 
these are. Of course, there are difficulties for the industrialized 
countries in accepting increased imports of manufactured 
goods from developing countries. 

There is the possibility that sudden and unrestrained in- 
creases over a limited range of products can cause too great a 
disruption to our own producers. We must try to deal with 
these cases by means of friendly agreement with the country 
concerned. You have done this with Japan, we have done it 
with Hong Kong. But the broad rule should be to admit goods 
as freely as possible, subject only to the special modifications 
which are essential to prevent disruption to our own producers. 

All the same, primary products are still the lifeblood of many 
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less industrialized and less developed countries, so expanding 
trade by the industrialized countries is often the best way to 
help. For such expanding trade stimulates demand for pri- 
mary products. Between 1950 and 1951 commodity prices 
went up over twenty per cent. That was during the Korean 
boom. By 1960 they had fallen again below the 1950 level. 
It would certainly not help the primary producers to try to 
push prices artificially high. 

There are many schemes for particular commodities which 
have helped to iron out violent fluctuations in the short term 
and to give some stability to prices. We must study these prob- 
lems—and urgently. 


NEED FOR AID; THE WESTERN CONTRIBUTION 


In its various aspects trade then is of paramount importance. 
But trade does need supplementing by aid. And in this up to 
now the record of the West compares favorably—more than 
favorably—with that of the Communists. In my speech to the 
General Assembly of the United Nations last September I 
gave the figures. And they are startling and unanswerable. And 
yet I am not sure that the West always gets full credit for what 
we do, for much of our help is provided through such bodies 
as the World Bank and now the International Development 
Association. But although these are within the framework of 
the United Nations, they are in fact boycotted by the Com- 
munist countries. I do not see why we should be content to 
hide our light under this bushel. That is why I welcome our 
new—and entirely free world—machinery, the newly constit- 
uted OECD—now under American suggestion to be supple- 
mented by a revised and strengthened D.A.G.—strange ini- 
tials, under whose frigid exterior is concealed a rare warmth 
of kindness and imagination. 





THE IMBALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Trade and aid are very important. But the medium for both 
must be money—enough money. Now, of course, economists 
are apt to make heavy weather about money. 

Naturally—for it is their mystery. But it is really quite 
simple. Just as each individual country painfully acquired a 
central banking system, so there ought—ideally—to be a cen- 
tral banking system for all the countries of the free world. We 
are still a long way from that, although, with the various inter- 
national institutions which have come into being since the war 
and with the ever closer cooperation of central banks, we are 
groping our way forward. The present system is certainly not 
perfect. 

As technicians you wouldn’t tolerate it in your sphere. First, 
there is the imbalance of payments. If you will forgive a 
rather frivolous comparison, our monetary system in the world 
today is rather like a children’s game. When the family sit 
around at Christmas to play rummy or cooncan or poker or 
whatever it may be, and one child gets all the chips, and an- 
other has not enough to go on, something must be done. 
Either more chips must come from the bank (which father 
generally keeps) or the winning children must hand over 
some of theirs to the others. Otherwise the game stops. 

And so in the modern world, if one country were to accum- 
ulate a large part of the reserves and lock them up, our system 
could not go on. I do not suggest blame to any particular coun- 
tries for the present imbalance of world payments and reserves. 
This imbalance is in a sense only the external result of policies 
arising from often contradictory fears of different countries. 

In the United Kingdom, for instance, we have a horror of 
mass unemployment. That dates back to the years between the 
wars. Now we have full employment—in many parts of the 
country more jobs than men to fill them. 

On the other hand, we have to worry about the dangers of 
inflation and balance of payments difficulties. 
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THE VOLUME OF MONEY 

In Germany, they have different priorities, they worry more 
about inflation than anything else. That, too, for historical 
reasons—because of their double experience of inflation when, 
in Voltaire’s vivid phrase, paper was reduced to its intrinsic 
value. All these different national anxieties—different in 
France, Italy, Japan—have all created international difficulties. 
So much for imbalance. But then there is the volume of money, 
for imbalance of payments is only one aspect of the problem 
of money. Imbalance deals with who has got the chips—or 
the money—at any given moment. But is there enough money? 
World trade has expanded four times in terms of money since 
before the last war. Yet, the free world credit base is only twice 
as big. No wonder some people argue that we have not got 
enough reserves in total and must create more so as to finance 
expanding trade. 

All sorts of remedies are being suggested. The main diffi- 
culty, I think, about many of these is what I might call the 
mental hurdles which they present. 

It is normal to think of money as something painfully ac- 
quired; a dollar represents so many drops of sweat, or so many 
ulcers. There seems to be something immoral in increasing the 
credit base by mutual agreement. It is done often enough in 
our internal economy; but the extension to the international 
field is hard to swallow. All the same, I repeat: expanding trade 
needs expanding money. 


NEED FOR A NEW ATTITUDE TOWARDS ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 

So there are three elements in the economic problem of the 
free world—trade, development, and finance. They are closely 
linked. 

The needs of our time demand a new attitude to all of them. 
An old-fashioned or doctrinaire approach is not good enough. 
We must use the energy and abundance of our free enterprise 
system to transform our economic life. And, above all, we must 
try to jump—even the old ones among us—the mental hurdles. 

If the political leaders of the great countries of the world 
have but the will, the experts will doubtless find the way—or 
rather several ways—for us to choose from. But we must have 
the will. 

I would sum up, therefore. We must be ready, first, to wel- 
come the progressive development of new trading arrange- 
ments and see in them a means of moving towards a wider 
system of unfettered trade throughout the free world as a 
whole. 

Secondly, the industrialized nations must accept their respon- 
sibility for raising living standards in the less developed coun- 
tries both by trade and aid. 

Thirdly, we must ensure that the credit system in the free 
world is adjusted to these needs, and that money becomes the 
servant, and not the master, of man’s needs. This complex, 
therefore, of economic questions—I have dealt with military 
and defense—is the second great problem whose issue may be 
decisive to our way of life. 


THE QUESTION OF POLITICAL UNITY 

Ladies and gentlemen, I will not detain you much longer 
I have the clock and the television all worked out, and I will 
try to come to my final theme. 

I remember one of our great judges remonstrating with a 
somewhat prolix barrister pleading in his court with these 
words: He said: “There is in chemistry what is called satura- 
tion point—I have reached it.” 

Nevertheless, at the risk of earning from you a similar re- 
buke, I must repeat—my theme is unity. 

In certain spheres, at least, we must reach out beyond inter- 
dependence to united action. I have tried to show how we 
might do this in the military and economic fields. Should we 
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also attempt to consider a greater political unity or even 
union? We must try, of course, to agree on our policies and to 
unite in pursuing them. But if the West were to become as 
monolithic as the Soviet bloc, we should lose the very inde- 
pendence of spirit in which we believe. 


UNITY, BUT NOT POLITICAL UNITY 


In any case, diverse national traditions are strong and fruit- 
ful, and it would be folly to tamper with the loyalties for 
which men strive and sacrifice. So when we call for unity in 
the free world we should not—at any rate at this moment of 
history—think in terms of a politically federated or unitary 
state. 

A world government seems far away, even a free world 
government only a distant dream. Nevertheless the nature of 
the struggle for the hearts and minds of men is such that no 
country, not even the greatest, can stand alone. The first lesson, 
therefore, for us to accept, is that our political ideas must never 
be nationalistic, in the narrow sense. 

It is no longer right to consider policies exclusively in rela- 
tion, let us say, to the United States or Britain; even Europe 
or the Americas or the Commonwealth are not big enough. 
And that means a revolution in our thought. 

We in Europe will no longer be able to indulge in dreams 
of self-sufficiency—let alone the wilder chimera of being a 
third force between the United States and the Soviet bloc. You 
in America will have to resist the temptation to think of 
Europe as a cross between a beer garden and an old curiosity 
shoppe with certain undoubted tourist attractions. Nor must we 
forget that the free world is far larger than any military alliance. 
There are many nations who would not wish to join us in these 
groupings but who are nevertheless at one with us in their 
determination to preserve their independence and their own 
way of life. 

THE COMMONWEALTH ASSOCIATION 

A few weeks ago a meeting of the Prime Ministers of the 
Commonwealth was held in London. Twenty years ago this 
body consisted of only five countries, all of European stock. 
Now they are more than double, including members in Asia 
and Africa. The Commonwealth therefore represents the tri- 
umphant evolution of our colonial policy. We have given these 
countries the twin benefits of freedom and order. Nowadays 
the Commonwealth includes some of the most important non- 
Communist countries, not ranged with us militarily, but 
spiritually and ideally our partners. 

This recent meeting, as you may have heard, had its melan- 
choly side. But the decision of South Africa to leave us—I hope 
only temporarily—has at least underlined the essential charac- 
teristic in the Commonwealth today. It is an association of 
different races and peoples. It is dedicated to the ideal that all 
peoples, of whatever race, color or creed, should have full 
equality of opportunity in their own countries and in the 
world. 

FREELY DEVELOPED UNITY AND THE WORLD STRUGGLE 

To sum up, you and we believe that individual peoples and 
individual nations should be free to pursue their own ideals, 
and that this is compatible with widely different cultures and 
traditions. The Communists, on the other hand, have an ide- 
ology which insists that it alone is right. And, inspired by this 
rigid creed, Communism seeks to impose its own system on the 
world. Our unity, therefore, cannot be enforced. It must de- 
velop freely—not as a result of external conquest, like some 
of the great empires of the past, but through an organic and 
conscious growth. 

If, then, we reach out towards unity in our defense, in our 
trading policies, in our economic life and our political thought, 
shall we in the West have won the world struggle? At least, I 
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would say that we shall have put ourselves in a position not 
to lose. 

This whole generation are taking part in a great and dra- 
matic debate—conducted not just by words or thoughts but 
with all the formidable apparatus of power. Its result will be 
judged by the harsh tests of practical success. Nevertheless, the 
struggle between what we call the Communist bloc and the free 
world, this struggle is fundamentally an attempt to decide 
between two concepts of humanity—the idealist and the 
materialist. 

Will man’s destiny be fulfilled when once all men can 
satisfy their material needs? Or is there some deeper purpose, 
some higher power, of which our bodies are only the transient 
manifestation? This great debate—I say—goes on across the 
world. It is not daunted by frontiers nor shut out by censor- 
ship. Sooner or later, if not already, men and women in the 
Communist world will seek once more the answer to the 
eternal questions. 

Why are we here; what is life’s purpose? Is there right and 
wrong? Is there God? 

UNITY AND THE UNITED NATIONS 

Our faith tells us that they will ask these questions and in 
due course they will find themselves forced to answer them in 
the idealist sense. And then the great struggle on which we are 
now engaged may suddenly seem irrelevant, and become a mere 
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disagreement about the best form of social organization. It is 
against that day that we must prepare, and until that day that 
we must hold on and hold together. That does not mean that 
we should abandon our efforts to use the United Nations Or- 
ganization to the full, for it does at least stand among all 
nations for the principle of international law, as the basis for 
international life. 


NEED FOR GREATER UNITY Now 


Nevertheless, it would be foolish to disregard the pressures 
now being exercised and the attempts of the Communists to 
turn the United Nations Organization not into a forum for 
negotiation but into an arena for propaganda. Therefore, while 
we must struggle on to make the United Nations a success, we 
in the free world must strengthen, rather than weaken, our 
own unity. These measures which I have suggested, and others 
which will become necessary, are the essential framework to 
buttress our endurance. But if these things are not done, then 
our Western free idealist way will fall apart, and our disunity 
and weakness will discourage those very elements in the Com- 
munist world which otherwise, in time, will under Providence, 
work its salvation and our release. 

There is always change and movement in our lives. History 
does not stand still. Unless we work for greater unity now, we 
shall slide into division. The time is short. Let there be no 
delay. 


United States Foreign Economic Policy 


THE NEXT DECADE 
By HORACE B. McCOY, President, Trade Relations Councsl of the United States 


Delivered before the Pennsylvania Manufacturers Association, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, February 28, 1961 


HAVE CHOSEN for my topic today “The Next Decade of 
United States Foreign Economic Policy.” I have selected 
this subject because the United States now faces a wholly 
new set of international facts, including emerging and expand- 
ing international organizations. These will seriously affect, if 
not govern, our foreign economic policy over the next ten years. 
Any actions the United States takes must be most judicious, 
for they will have a vast impact upon the future of our industry. 
Under the Marshall Plan and other forms of foreign aid, we 
have poured $80 billion into the economies of foreign nations. 
We have also purchased in the last ten years $123 billion of 
their goods and services—or a total of 203 billion of our dol- 
lars has gone abroad. Many of these dollars, of course, return 
in payment for U. S. exports. 


Our Loss OF ADVANTAGE 


As the distinguished French historian Riencourt has stated, 
the results of the Marshall Plan have been “spectacular.” The 
same can be said of its counterpart for Japan. As a result, West- 
ern Europe and Japan in many ways today excel us—and I 
will here generalize since no two countries are alike. Many 
show more favorable balances of international payments. Some 
currencies are more stable than ours. Their wage levels are 
more closely geared to productivity. Their tax structures are 
more equitable on matters like capital gains and depreciation. 
Above all, their newly rebuilt industries, manned by modestly- 
priced labor, are often more modern than our own—and far 
more economical to operate. Thus, the advanced nations have 
decisive advantages in third country markets. Given our very 
low tariff rates, they likewise have comparable advantages in 
our home market here. 

And, because of their innately protective policies, they main- 


tain for themselves overwhelming advantage in their own mar- 

kets. z 
Thus, any way you look at it, we face an uphill struggle in 

world trade. Our early post-war advantages have disappeared. 


THE FUTURE OF FOREIGN AID 

With the rebuilding of Western Europe and Japan, the 
emphasis on foreign aid has shifted to the underdeveloped 
countries. Here the incredibly low standards of living and 
the menace of Communism require us to face several facts. 
First, and like it or not, a foreign aid program is now a per- 
manent fixture in our Federal budget. Second, the amount of 
aid for underdeveloped countries will have to be increased if 
the basic theses underlying the aid program are followed. 
Third, we will get some assistance from other Western coun- 
tries but frequently this will be like pulling stubborn teeth. 

Hence, I would say that only two major questions remain 
open on foreign aid: its total annual amount and the percentage 
of that annual amount that will be borne by others. When 
reached, the answers on these two points will have a decisive 
influence on our tax structure, balance of payments, and do- 
mestic economy. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF OUR IMPORT POLICY 

In this world picture, a very important factor will be the 
extent to which the United States regulates its own imports 
by tariffs, quotas or otherwise. We must recognize this vast 
and modern productive capacity abroad. This capacity, taken 
in relation to our import policies, cannot but have a massive 
and cumulative effect upon American industry at home: on 
our ability to compete, and ability to invest and grow in order 
to provide ever increasing :mployment opportunities for our 
growing population. 
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THE FORTHCOMING GENEVA TARIFF NEGOTIATIONS 

The present import control policy situation is that Congress 
has authorized further tariff reductions. These are to be nego- 
tiated with 35 or more GATT members in Geneva in 1961. 
These negotiations mean that, already a very low tariff country, 
our barriers will be lowered further. 

However, these negotiations are not like any ever held be- 
fore. Our negotiators face no easy problem. 

European countries have formed two trade blocs—the six- 
country European Economic Community in which Germany 
is the major factor, and the seven-country European Free Trade 
Area in which Britain is the major factor. The countries in 
these blocs are moving rapidly toward free trade within their 
groups. In the EEC, where there is to be a common external 
tariff, some countries’ duties are going up to meet the aver- 
ages, and others are going down. Our negotiators are author- 
ized to bargain on a reciprocal basis with each country. As you 
can see, these blocs raise tremendous technical problems for 
our negotiators. For example, if there is one common external 
tariff on automobiles imported into the European Economic 
Community, this means that Country A’s auto tariff will be 
going up and Country B's auto tariff will be going down. Our 
negotiators are supposed to be exchanging reciprocal arrange- 
ments with each country to culminate in an arrangement for 
the entire group as an entity. Meaningful “reciprocal” tariff 
concessions appear to be almost impossible to achieve, es- 
pecially for a nonmember of the “blocs.” 

And to complicate the matter further, the European nations’ 
changes in rates are according to a predetermined schedule of 
annual revisions for each bloc, so that our negotiators are 
probably faced with the problem of reducing our tariff now 
in response for concessions which can only come several years 
hence when each community's rates will be uniform. 

The Europeans will be buying now and paying later. 

Much as I dislike to complicate the whole matter even 
further, I must. The tariff rates of the six EEC nations on iron, 
steel, coal and related products are determined by another 
agency, the European Coal and Steel Community. This is a 
supra-national production, marketing and financial group with 
all the earmarks of a good, old-fashioned cartel. We must also 
bargain with it. 

THE PROTECTIONISM OF THESE BLOCS 

We must recognize these blocs for what they are. They are 
discriminatory and exclusive. The theory behind them is no 
different from Alexander Hamilton's, or William McKinley's, 
view that common unity of federal states, with adequate pro- 
iective tariffs, improves the well-being of the whole. Much 
conversation about liberalization of foreign trade accompanies 
the creation of these blocs, but their purpose is essentially 
protective. 

THE BLocs MEAN TOUGHER COMPETITION 

By the creation of these blocs—and, by the way, I believe it 
inevitable that the six-nation group and the seven-nation group 
will eventually merge—we will be faced with a far more dif- 
ficult competitive international situation. The new mass mar- 
kets thus provided will give further economies of production 
to the modernized industries of Western Europe. This factor, 
plus the essential protectionism of the arrangements, will mean 
a continued, and probably increased, flow of U. S. investment 
into these areas. Otherwise, U. S. industry will be virtually 
unable to sell within the blocs or in third countries. Nor, in 
fact, without moving abroad will industry be able to compete 
in some portions of the home market here. Cameras and type- 
writers are already indicative of this trend. 


THE OECD 
On top of all this, as a sort of tent over both the European 
blocs and ourselves, a new organization is proposed, the Organ- 
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ization for Economic Cooperation and Development. 

Our Senate is now considering U. S. adherence to this supra- 
national body. 

Its charter is enormously broad. The hearings in Washing- 
ton have indicated that its purposes are not really understood. 
For example, Secretary of State Rusk and other officials have 
said that the OECD is essentially a consultative body and that 
it will not be concerned with foreign trade, such as tariffs and 
trade policy. A glance at the Articles, however, indicates that 
the words in this solemn covenant are far stronger than the 
testimony about it would indicate. The Trade Relations Coun- 
cil, therefore, is hoping that the Senate will approve the U. S. 
participation with a reservation insofar as OECD's control over 
tariffs is concerned. But, certainly, OECD does not stop at 
tariffs, for a reading of its “Preparatory Papers” indicates that 
it could be active in such matters as international commodity 
agreements and the stablization of world markets—through 
allocation of production and distribution—matters on which 
the United States has historically taken an adverse position. 


PROPOSALS BEING MADE HERE AT HOME 

I have covered some of the international developments. Let 
us look at some proposed Federal policies and how they affect 
our trade situation from the domestic viewpoint. A combina- 
tion of these two elements of our discussion, the international 
and domestic, will perhaps give you an idea what we as Cit- 
izens must learn about, and act upon, over the next decade. 

The number one objective on the Administration's priority 
list is two bills—S. 1 and H.R. 5. These would provide for 
Federal assistance to so-called “depressed areas.” This Federal 
assistance would take various forms: doles, subsidies, loans, 
employee re-training and the like. This is a far-reaching pro- 
posal. It is important both to our economy in general and to 
industries and communities affected by imports. 

A portion of Section 5 of S. 1 gives what, in effect, is an 
absolute priority in financial aid to communities injured by 
imports. You will note I have used the word “injured.” Our 
philosophy in the Trade Relations Council has been quite dif- 
ferent. We hold it wiser to prevent real import injury in the 
first place, or, if injury occurs inadvertently, to remedy it 
through reasonable import regulations. We definitely do not 
espouse any embargoes on a foreign product or products. What 
we do believe is that it is unfair for individual American 
industries to be forced to support too many of the world’s woes 
in cases like these: Rubber footwear, 45% of the U. S. market 
lost; Epsom Salts, 100%; transistor radio batteries, 42%; 
Chinaware, 90%; portable typewriters, over 50%; barbed 
wire, 60%; steel flatware, over 50% from Japan alone; certain 
types of wool fabrics, 50% of production; sewing machines, 
well over 75%; and earthenware 30%. 

Thus, TRC is devoted to the maintenance of payrolls in the 
first instance. The philosophy of S. 1 is to come in with Federal 
assistance after the payrolls have disappeared. 

We would place a barrier at the top of the cliff. S. 1 would 
put a hospital at the bottom. 


TRIAL BALLOONS 

We cannot underestimate the importance of this subsidy 
remedy, nor that of other trial ballons being floated in Wash- 
ington today. 

The use of trial ballons is as old as Washington, an example 
being: “Will Jack make Bobby his Attorney General?” Their 
use is an important step in the policy-forming procedure. Thus, 
all industry should sit up and listen when they hear ideas like 
these are being given wide, albeit informal, official currency: 

1. The President should have the right, on a permanent 
basis, to make tariff reductions by percentage across- 
the-board cuts rather than by product. 

2. Recipients of U. S. loans to purchase equipment should 
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not be required to purchase this equipment in the 
United States. 

3. The United States should have a greater willingness 
to participate in international commodity agreements. 

4. U. S. import restrictions on non-agricultural materials 
should be replaced with a system of domestic pro- 
ducers’ income guarantees at specific production levels. 
That would mean extension of the agricultural price 
support program into all raw materials. 

5. The President should have the authority to remove our 
import duties on products from underdeveloped coun- 
tries, and discard the reciprocity principle, i.e., permit 
these nations to maintain prohibitions against imports 
from the United States. 

6. The law should be amended in order to permit most- 
favored-nation treatment to Soviet bloc countries. 

7. U. S. restrictions on trade with Red China should be 
re-appraised. These proposals are the keystone pro- 
posals for policy and legislation of the so-called liberal 
trade advocates. 

A foreign trade policy based on these and similar objectives 
could be described as a further “giveaway” and a “giveup”"— 
A giveaway of more dollars abroad and giving up by sacrificing 
U. S. industry and employment to buy political cooperation. 
Some may feel that this is the price of leadership in interna- 
tional economic and political affairs. We do not. Even if pay- 
ing such a price is necessary, which it is not, can we afford it? 
Unlimited and unrestricted access to the U. S. market by low 
cost foreign producers could, when added to our domestic 
problems, cause unemployment and economic disruption of 
disastrous proportions. 

The previous Administration and majority of the Congress 
during recent years ignored warnings about the consequences 
of continued large dollar expenditures for foreign aid, and 
other dollar expenditures abroad, in the face of annual deficits 
in our balance of payments. A crises developed, a large quan- 
tity of our gold reserve was moved abroad, and confidence in 
the dollar was shaken. This situation was one of the most im- 
portant economic problems inherited by the present Adminis- 
tration. Will not a lack of concern about the import threat to 
our industrial economy bring on, in due course, another crises? 
At stake would be not only the stability of the dollar but also 
large-scale unemployment in domestic industry. 


ARE MORE EXPORTS THE SOLUTION TO ALL OUR FOREIGN 
TRADE PROBLEMS? 


Many in positions of authority in Washington appear to feel 
that the secret to solving our gold problem lies in a bit of 
magic: increasing the exports of the United States. Their rea- 
soning goes to the effect that our exports now exceed our im- 

rts and are the strongest element in an otherwise unfavorable 
ee of payments picture. Why should we not, therefore, 
build up our exports further and solve all of our problems? 

A look at the facts does not bear out any such conclusion. 

First, our export balance, if we have one at all, is very mod- 
est. Here the Government's statistics are quite misleading. 
These statistics show for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, 
exports at $19.0 billion and imports of somewhat over $15.4 
billion. But, included in the official export figures, are food 
sold abroad for non-convertible foreign currencies in the 
amount of $1.3 billion and military shipments under the Mu- 
tual Security Program of $1.2 billion—both of which are 
“water” in the statistics. Thus, what looked like a surplus of 
$3.6 billion becomes a surplus of $1.1 billion just by the exclu- 
sion of these two “watered” items. There are numerous other 
questionable items. So, it is doubtful if we have a favorable 
export balance at all. 

Second, hopes of increasing our export sales greatly are 
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scarcely realistic. We can, of course, increase them infinitely 
if we give the exports away for non-convertible currencies. 
But, increasing them in return for hard currency would be 
most difficult in view of the competitive situation I have al- 
ready described. Nor should we forget the protectionism of 
most countries which afford the best markets for U. S. goods. 
Even were the international competitive situation less diffi- 
cult than it is, we would find that constant pressure to increase 
our exports would inevitably lead to some defensive measures 
by other countries; for it must be recognized that we are prob- 
ably the only nation in the world which permits imports on a 
scale sufficient to dislocate any domestic industries at all. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


First—Domestic. We must face the economic issues at home. 
We have major industrial unemployment. Much of this is 
caused by automation installed in an effort to reduce cost. 
Much is caused by imports produced by the new foreign pro- 
ductive capabilities. We have a serious surplus labor situation 
right here now. Further major import inroads will have a 
snow-balling effect on this unemployment, and we should re- 
cognize the gravity of any decision to encourage more imports. 

To solve the unemployment problem, Government is pro- 
posing more and very large expenditures for area redevelop- 
ment, national defense, aid to education, and a multitude of 
other Federal programs. These programs are to be coupled 
with a higher minimum wage—the latter proposal being one 
which can scarcely prevent inflation, nor help unemployment 
over the near term at best. 

These Federal programs mean throwing gasoline on the 
embers of our previous inflation fire. More inflation won't help. 
In fact, it may erode further our international competitive 
situation. 

Second—International. Industrial and developing countries 
are focusing their attention on the U. S. market. It is a large 
profitable market easily invaded. Without a change in our 
policy—to provide reasonable safeguards to domestic employ- 
ment and industry, course of industry here will be determined 
by trade decisions made abroad. 

To try to solve these problems through S. 1 and H. R. 5 
would put the Government in position of determining what 
industries are to be sacrificed to foreign trade, and what ones 
are to be supported by Government subsidies. This is real Gov- 
ernment domestic economic planning under guise of foreign 


policy. 
THE TRADE RELATIONS COUNCIL 

Now, where does TRC fit into this? 

We believe that we have a policy which would, to some 
extent at least, offset these twin disadvantages to American 
industry. Here are the keystones of our program: 

1—Import and export trade policies consistent with na- 
tional economic expansion and growing employment 
opportunities. 

2—Establishment of reasonable and effective safeguards, 
industry by industry, against destructive imports 
which, due to unfair advantages, cause unemployment, 
dislocate domestic industry and trade, threaten na- 
tional security, or discourage new investment in do- 
mestic industry. 

3—-Economic policies, by government, by management 
and by labor, which will advance the international 
competitive position of American industry. 

We believe in the unity of all industry behind these broad 
objectives. We do not believe that there is any other organiza- 
tion in the country endeavoring to do this job. 

We believe that American industry cannot pursue an intel- 
ligent course of decision and action unless it has the facts about 
the major trends abroad in Washington and in foreign capitals. 
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HAROLD C. UREY 


We have, therefore, made it our first precept to be one 
organization which, through solid research, can give industry 
these facts—and we endeavor to give them before the decision 
is made, rather than after. Our first function is facts. 

If industry has the facts, we believe it will agree on action— 
and that is our second function. But TRC can only succeed if 
it has that broad support of united industry. History proves 
that divisions in American business can prove fatal. 
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As I have outlined the situation above, American industry 
faces vast problems, a huge card game. 

If you agree with TRC that industry must have the research 
and the facts to act wisely, and then ACT WISELY to counter 
mistaken or injudicious policies—join us. 

This is a rough card game American industry is entering. 
If you want to face up to it, 

Join TRC. 


Alexander Hamilton 


HOW WOULD HE APPLY HIS IDEAS TODAY? 
By DR. HAROLD C. UREY, Professor of Chemistry at Large, California University 
Delivered at the 1961 Alexander Hamilton Award Dinner, Columbia University, New York City, April 11, 1961 


Dr. Urey was one of eight Nobel Prize winners to receive a Hamilton Medal from the Association of the Alumni of 
Columbia College 


for the award of the Alexander Hamilton Medal. I am 

indeed proud to be remembered by a medal bearing the 
name of Alexander Hamilton, and I am also proud to be 
remembered by Columbia College. Columbia College and Col- 
umbia University are to be congratulated on the outstanding 
sons they can claim. This evening, awards are made to eight 
men who have also received the Nobel Prize. In reviewing 
these prizes, it is interesting indeed to see how many men who 
have received them have also been connected with this Col- 
lege and this University. The University has reason to be very 
proud of its accomplishment in this particular field. 

Alexander Hamilton was born in the West Indies in 1755. 
At the age of 17 years, he came to New York, tried to enter 
the College of New Jersey, but the College was quite unable 
to meet his requirements for admission. He wished to be ad- 
mitted as a sophomore or perhaps as a junior, and he wished 
not to be limited in his rate of advancement by the usual 
schedule. The trustees of what was to become Princeton Uni- 
versity could not agree with these conditions, and hence 
Hamilton enrolled in King’s College in the City of New York 
which, after the Revolution, became Columbia College. He 
was a brilliant student, but as one notes that he entered college 
about 1773 we must realize that he would almost immediately 
be caught up in some way or other with the Revolution which 
was brewing at the time. He proved his ability as an orator 
and a pamphleteer very early, and this young college student 
soon acquired a name that was known over a much larger 
region than King’s College in the City of New York. With 
the coming of the Revolution, he organized a company and 
was captain of it. Because of his early exploits, he came to the 
attention of General George Washington who made him his 
aide-de-camp. Hamilton ran the office of the Commander in 
Chief with great effectiveness. He was annoyed by the necessity 
of doing this instead of being in the fighting forces, but he 
learned some exceedingly valuable lessons. He found that his 
most trying problems were connected with the ineffectiveness 
of the Continental Congress. This congress, set up under the 
Articles of Confederation, had no sovereignty of any kind; that 
is, it was unable to make final decisions in any field and enforce 
them. It could not raise an army nor pay them. It was depend- 
ent entirely upon donations from the sovereign individual 
colonies and was entirely dependent upon them for its soldiers. 

It was this training of Hamilton’s that led him probably to 
be the first to suggest that what was needed was a union of the 
colonies into a nation. He was probably the first person of note 
to have regarded himself as a citizen of that nation. At the 
end of the war, the Articles of Confederation proved to be 
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completely inadequate for the administration of the country. 
They could not prevent the setting up of tariff barriers between 
the individual colonies; they could not enforce the peace treaty 
that was signed with Great Britain; and there was every indi- 
cation that the colonies would drop apart into individual states 
or groups of states. Hamilton promoted in every political way 
that he could devise the strengthening of the Articles of Con- 
federation and the securing of a constitutional convention, and 
it is largely due to his own machinations of one kind or another 
that this was accomplished. His part in the constitutional con- 
vention was a stormy one, and for a while he withdrew. He 
was not happy about the compromise solution that was secured 
but supported it vigorously as the best that could be done and 
as much better than nothing at all. It was his political maneu- 
vering that finally secured the adherence of New York to this 
constitution. New York was not among the first nine to ratify 
the constitution, but it did come in and this meant that the 
wealthiest state and the largest city of the colonies was part of 
the union. As Secretary of the Treasury under Washington, he 
put the financial conditions of the country on a sound basis, 
and his success in getting the Federal Government to assume 
the debts of the states and to honor the continental currency 
put the United States on a sound financial basis in the eyes of 
the world and held the country together during its early years. 

The federal concept of a union government wx the inven- 
tion of the founding fathers of this country, and it has been 
adopted by many other countries since. Under this system as 
we know, the states and the people reserved certain rights to 
themselves and designated only a limited number of them 
to the Federal Government. In this way local interests were 
properly protected and the national interest was given a strong 
position. I need not review the history of this development for 
it is well known to all of us here. Under this organization the 
United States grew from a few colonies on the eastern sea- 
board to a large country covering a large fraction of the North 
American continent, and it has become the most powerful and 
the wealthiest nation on the face of the earth. 


THE PROBLEM OF TODAY 


The world has changed completely during my lifetime due 
very largely to the application of science to practical affairs. 
There has been an enormous growth in our scientific knowl- 
edge in these last 60 years, and the ingenuity and speed with 
which these scientific discoveries have been applied to practical 
things are most remarkable. May I mention certain very impor- 
tant discoveries and inventions? The internal combustion en- 
gine was developed in the first years of this century and greatly 
increased our capacity for mobility. It has been applied to land 
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vehicles as we al! know and it made possible the development 
of a second great invention, the airplane, resulting in very 
high speeds of travel. In my youth it was an hour to the village 
from my country home; today it is a few minutes. It was a 
couple of weeks from New York to London; today it is six 
hours. Ir was four days from Chicago to the West Coast; 
today it is a matter of hours. It was 80 days around the world; 
today it will soon be 100 minutes. Another very important 
invention was radio and its extension in recent years as televi- 
sion. Today information travels around the world in fractions 
of a second and news from the most remote parts of the world 
is read in the morning newspaper. These inventions greatly 
revolutionized warfare in World War I and they were very 
effective in World War II. At the end of that war, as we all 
know, the development of the energy of the atomic nucleus 
produced the fission bomb and a few years later gave us the 
fusion bomb. The energy of fusion, if it can be developed for 
industrial purposes, will supply a vast amount of energy for 
as long as the world needs it. As I say, these inventions and 
many others of a less spectacular kind have revolutionized the 
modern world. The oceans are no longer a protection to this 
country and the United States can no longer through its public 
officials make decisions in regard to affairs that vitally affect 
it without consulting other countries across these oceans. In 
fact, no country of the world is really sovereign in the old 
sense. We are made dependent upon each other. For example, 
note the visit of Macmillan to Washington this last week and 
note that Kennedy will visit de Gaulle in May. Note also the 
many travels of Secretary of State Dulles, of Vice President 
Nixon and President Eisenhower during the last administra- 
tion. Regardless of what party is in power now or in the future 
the same consultations will continue. Over all of this hangs, 
like Damocles sword, the atomic bomb, of which all of us can 
be justifiably very much afraid. 

All of these developments could hardly take place without 
great modifications of political conditions, and attempts to 
solve these political conditions have been made during this 
century. One of the earliest political memories I have is the 
Court of International Justice at The Hague. It was hoped that 
this court would be able to settle international difficulties and 
prevent future wars. I remember the great enthusiasm that I 
as a high school student had for this organization. It still exists, 
but it did not prevent World War I or II. At the end of 
World War I we organized the League of Nations. The United 
States did not join this but it always had observers present and 
it was consulted over and over again. Outside of the League 
of Nations there were many conferences, such as the Locarno 
Conference and things of this sort. In spite of the many con- 
ferences and discussions World War II appeared in just 25 
years from the beginning of World War I. 

At the end of World War II we organized the United Na- 
tions. This organization has been and is a valuable one. In it 
we have the troubles and the problems of the world discussed 
in public so that all of us have a much better understanding 
of these problems than we would have otherwise. Also, the 
United Nations has been able to solve certain problems, as for 
example, the Suez affair and the present Congo troubles. The 
difficulties in Korea were not so easily solved. It is likely that 
it will go on solving problems of this kind. But its great dif- 
ficulty is that it cannot enforce its decisions and very often 
cannot even reach a decision. Moreover, it cannot finance itself 
but must depend upon contributions from the member states, 
many of whom including very important and powerful ones 
are in arrears. 

These attempts at organization are very similar in their 
political structure to that set up under the Articles of Confed- 
eration during the American Revolution. It has always been 
amazing to me that our many political leaders who have de- 
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voted their entire lives to the problems of government and 
politics are apparently unable to recognize that these attempts 
belong in t' > class of the Articles of Confederation in our early 
history. Hamilton would have seen an exceedingly familiar 
pattern in these modern difficulties. His own troubles with 
getting financial support for Washington’s army, of getting 
soldiers, are similar to the ineffectiveness of decision of the 
United Nations and their veto by people who do not like them, 
and all these problems would have been familiar to him. He 
would have organized all sorts of political maneuvers to get 
a more effective organization than now exists. From my read- 
ing of the character of Hamilton, I think we can be sure that 
he would have been exceedingly forthright in his opinions, 
that they would have been clever and ingenious, and that he 
would have pushed them with the greatest vigor including all 
the political tricks to accomplish his ends. But exactly what 
he would have done we do not know. We are on our own. 

May I first make a statement of my own estimate of the 
problem which we face. First of all, we must recognize that 
we afe living with a very virile revolutionary movement, 
namely Communism. We believe it is false in its economy and 
in its form of government. We believe, or at least I do, that 
its economic system does not conform to the nature of men. 
It is only a small fraction of the population that does things 
because it believes they are best for society. Most people do 
things because they are compelled to do them in one way or 
another, and they are largely selfish in their point of view. We 
could elaborate this in considerable detail. Also the Soviet gov- 
ernment that claims to be the government of the people is in 
fact a tyranny and very ancient in its general characteristics. 
This movement arose in 1917 and is approximately 44 years 
old. After this length of time, one might expect in spite of 
certain outstanding misfortunes to which the Soviet Union 
has been subjected in these years that some state of well being 
for its people in the form of political freedom and national 
wealth might be more obvious than they are. Two visits to 
the U.S.S.R. of very brief duration convince me that this gov- 
ernment and this system moves very slowly toward accom- 
plishing its announced ends. But the USS.R. is building a 
world government of its own kind with great determination 
and it is succeeding to a certain extent. It is not at all certain 
to me that they may not accomplish their openly announced 
purpose of establishing this communist dictatorship over the 
whole earth. 

In the second place, we live in constant potential danger of 
atomic war. Today we hear mention of the number of casual- 
ties that may result in such an all-out war that, to an old- 
fashioned person like myself, are fantastic. Half the popula- 
tion of the United States, Western Europe and the U.SS.R. 
are mentioned as possible casualties, and sometimes such casu- 
alties are talked about as tolerable. 1 need not dwell on this. 
It has been discussed in books, magazines and newspapers suf- 
ficiently for all of us to appreciate the great difficulties. 

Of course there is an idealistic solution to this problem. If 
the United States Congress should pass a law making it a crime 
to make or conspire to make atomic bombs or to provide for 
their delivery and fix a penalty of five years imprisonment for 
these activities, the law could be enforced without adding a 
single federal marshal to the present staff. This means of course 
that the control of atomic weapons is possible on the technical 
side. What is not possible is passing a law of this kind appli- 
cable to the whole world and enforcing its provisions by police 
and courts as could be done in the United States. It is evident 
that a world government of a stable kind such as we have in 
this country and in other countries would make the solution 
of this problem comparatively simple. There are those who 
argue that such a government should be established now. I 
believe that eventually such an organization, worldwide in 
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scope, is the only one that will solve this dreadful problem of 
atomic bombs. But I hasten to add that it would not be pos- 
sible to get the western free democracies and the eastern com- 
munist bloc to submit to such a world government. Neither 
side would agree to it and it would not be stable even if they 
did so agree. 

Still it seems to me that progress might be made in the solu- 
tion of this problem. We should apply the lessons of our own 
Revolution and the ideas invented by the founding fathers of 
this country to the present subject. For some years a number 
of us in this country, including some very outstanding well 
known citizens as Harry S. Truman and Christian Herter, for 
example, have been sponsoring a study of the problem along 
these lines. I believe we should try to organize the nucleus of 
a world government of our own kind among the free democ- 
racies of the Western world. This should be a Federal Union 
and should make use of the Federal principle invented in the 
early days of our country. A constitution giving limited sov- 
ereignty to a federal government over these countries should 
be established having essentially the same general structure as 
that invented in the early days of the republic, but of course 
modified to take account of the opinions and considerations 
of other democratic countries. These countries of the West 
have similar political and legal institutions; they have similar 
religions; they have the same literature in many ways. Above 
all, they adhere, sometimes imperfectly, to the principles of 
the Bill of Rights of the United States Constitution. This ad- 
herence to the Bill of Rights is so important in the modern 
world. So often we see that one of the new nations sets up a 
president and a congress or parliament often with two houses 
in imitation of the form of the United States government, then 
the president uses his influence with the army to stop all free 
discussion contrary to his own ideas. In that country the parlia- 
ment becomes useless and the essential freedom of a western 
democracy disappears completely. 
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This Bill of Rights of the United States Constitution was 
introduced by Hamilton and his group during the discussion 
of the acceptance of the Constitution by the State of New 
York. In this way Governor Clinton and his followers were 
partially won over to the acceptance of a central government. 
The Bill of Rights is more the guarantee of the freedom of 
this country and the operation of the mechanical structure of 
the government and the possibility of adapting this country to 
changing conditions than any other single thing in the Con- 
stitution. 

As I said before, none of us knows what Hamilton would 
have done under modern circumstances. But it is my belief 
that Hamilton would have been seen clearly that what is re- 
quired in maintaining the position of the western free world 
in the modern dangerous situation in which we live would 
be a Federal Union of these free democracies. Following his 
general attitude shown during the discussion of the formation 
of the government of this country, he would have favored 
again a strong central government for that union. 

As all true professors do, I shall assign some readings for 
the class. I have been honored several times by medals bearing 
the names of famous men. It has been my custom to get some 
books and learn a little more about the man whose name 
adorns the medal and to which mine has been added to one 
solitary specimen. I have been reading Louis M. Hacker, Alex- 
ander Hamilton in the American Tradition, and Nathan 
Schachner, Hamilton, Nation Builder, both published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company. I advise my audience to read them 
or some others. They hold one’s attention as does a good novel. 
Because of my interest during more than twenty years in Atlan- 
tic Union, I hope to read some of the Federalist Papers during 
the next year. Possibly some of my audience might find these 
worth sampling also. There will be a quiz at the next session. 


“Western ‘Colonialism’ 
Versus Red ‘Imperialism’ ” 


AMERICA’S BIG BLIND SPOT 


By SIR HUGH FOOT, G.C.M.G., K.C.V.0., O.B.E., Last British Governor of Cyprus, Previously Governor of Jamaica, 
British West Indies, Former Chief Secretary of Nigeria in Africa 


Delivered before The Economic Club of Detroit, Michigan, March 20, 1961 


HE SUBJECT on which I speak is a subject which is 
difficult to deal with in half an hour, and it might even 
sound somewhat pretentious to speak on such a vast sub- 
ject in such a short time. But I think I could give what I say 
another and a shorter title: “America’s Big Blind Spot.” Be- 
cause one of the things that astonishes me as I travel in this 
country—as I have several times done before—is to discover 
that, with all your detailed knowledge and your wide ex- 
perience in the world (naturally I am not speaking of the in- 
dividual members of the Economic Club, who I have already 
discovered from meeting some of them today have either just 
come back from going around the world, or are just setting 
out to do so; in this Club you know the world very well), there 
is an amazing ignorance of colonial questions in general, and 
of recent developments in the British Commonwealth in par- 
ticular. 
We may be partly responsible, I will admit. You in this 
country committed, some 200 years ago, the unpardonable in- 
discretion of defeating us in a war. What did we do about that? 


We thought that the only thing we could do was to ignore the 
United States. You may not believe it, but it’s true, that until 
very recently at least, no American history after 1775 was 
taught in English schools. We decided that from that date, 
since you had taken this unpardonable step, the only gentle- 
menly course was to ignore everything that you subsequently 
did. 

You in turn have retaliated, and you have retaliated by a 
stubborn refusal to learn of the remarkable developments 
which have taken place in the British Commonwealth, par- 
ticularly in the last 20 or 30 years. 

You may think that I exaggerate. I'll give you a quotation. It 
is a quotation I used when I came to this country first. I 
thought that it might lead into my subject, and I give you this 
quotation: 

“Britain is imperialist; Russia is not.” It was said only 16 
years ago—not in 1775. I told my audiences that that statement 
was made by the President of the United States of America. I 
expected that the people to whom I spoke, hearing this aston- 
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ishing statement, would rise in consternation and protest. But 
as I used the quotation, ladies and gentlemen, to my alarm and 
horror I noticed that a good many people were nodding their 
heads in assent. They weren't quite sure about Russia, but they 
were darned sure about Britain. And the fact of the matter is 
that you in this country, in attitude and experience, are still— 
many of you—in effect still fighting the War of Independence. 

What are the facts—the facts which are not known in this 
country? Do you know that of the 666 million people of the 
British Commonwealth, all but 7% are now in independent 
countries? And yet, as I say, to hear people speak in this 
country you might imagine that George III was still on the 
throne in England. Do you know that since the statement was 
made “Britain is imperialist; Russia is not” we in the British 
Commonwealth have enfranchised more than three times the 
population of the United States. We have liberated and en- 
franchised more than three times the population of this country 
in 16 years. I, and those with me, who went in the Overseas 
Service to prepare countries for self-government and inde- 
pendence—prepare them on a basis on which their inde- 
pendence could last—went out to our adventurous and haz- 
ardous task overseas; we might just as well have stayed behind 
and done what so many people in my country, I am sorry to say 
—aid I am also sorry to say I see evidences of it in yours 
too—suffered from the popular “disease” of the pursuit of 
security. 

I remember that one of your great statesmen came down a 
few years ago when I was Governor of Jamaica, and he used 
these words in the main square of Kingston, the capital of 
Jamaica: 

“We rejoice with you that in this age and day the difficult 
transition from colony to self-government can be carried out 
in the British Commonwealth not violently but peacefully, not 
with obstruction but with encouragement, preserving at the 
same time the priceless benefits of British justice, education 
and publi¢ responsibility.” 

But in this country many people are unaware of the task to 
which I and those with me have given our lives. It is not 
realized that there is a great transformation—one of the 
principal developments of our generation—the conversion of a 
colonial empire into a free association of equal peoples. That 
is the task on which we have been engaged. 

I am here to speak to you on Red imperialism and on West- 
ern colonialism. On Red imperialism, I haven’t much to say. 
You know as much as I do the two main characteristics of 
Soviet Communism. One, whatever may be said about the 
Communist system, the principal fact remains that it is tyranny. 
And those of us who believe in personal liberty—can never 
get away from that. They may shift their ground. It may be 
that the Russians have now decided that no one can win a 
nuclear war. But the fact is that the Russian system, the Com- 
munist system, is a system of tyranny. 

The second fact is this: that we are going to have to live 
with the Cold War. Obviously, Russia—China, too—is not 
prepared to allow world opinion to go by default. We, and 
especially the younger ones amongst us, must get used to the 
fact that the Cold War is not a temporary thing, it is per- 
manent. And if the struggle is to be one not of building up the 
strength of arms, but a struggle for men’s minds—which I 
believe it is becoming—then I think we can welcome it. And 
if it is a straightforward issue between tyranny and freedom, I 
have no doubt of the result. 

And so we know what Red imperialism stands for, we know 
what it means. And the point I would like to leave in your 
minds today is this: that it is becoming increasingly, I am 
glad to say, a battle not of bombs but of ideas. That is why I 
am an optimist. 

As I turn to the other side, to the side of Western colonial- 
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ism, let me speak in terms of personal testimony. When I was 
21, I was appointed to the Overseas Service and I was posted 
to Jerusalem—a wonderful thing for a young man of 21 to be 
appointed to Jerusalem. When I arrived in Palestine, they told 
me it was a time of tension. They told me that trouble was ex- 
pected. The dispute was over the Wailing Wall where the 
Jews wept for the loss of King Solomon’s Temple. And the 
Arabs claimed the area as part of the precincts of the Mosque 
of Omar. They told me that the Friday after my arrival might 
be the dangerous day, and indeed that day the explosion came. 

I'll never forget it, the first thing I knew was the evil, ugly 
roar of the crowd as it came out of the great Mosque after the 
mid-day prayers, and the crowd ran through the narrow streets 
of Jerusalem. I saw a crowd come through the Damascus Gate 
waving its banners and sticks and guns, and I saw later the 
places where that mob had killed man, woman and child from 
one end of a street to the other. That was my first week in my 
service. And I then spent some years in Palestine. I learned 
there the lesson which is the principal lesson of my life—the 
lesson of the harm, the evil, which is done when men are 
divided by violence and hatred. The rest of my life, I am proud 
and glad to say, I have been able to devote myself to the task 
of bringing people together in constructive effort. 

Still Jerusalem, as you know, 30 years later or more, is still 
divided by the scar of barbed wire and with soldiers per- 
manently manning the guns on both sides. 

Bringing people together. My last task was a task of bringing 
Greeks and Turks together in the little island of Cyprus—this 
the point where Christendom and Islam meet—one of the great 
ancient rivalries and hostilities of the world. The majority of 
the people of Cyprus were Greeks who claimed that the island 
should be united with Greece. The minority were Turks who 
said that they would die rather than the island be united with 
Greece, and that the island should be cut in two, partitioned, 
with one half given to the Greeks and one to the Turks. Those 
were the opposing, irreconcilable purposes of the two com- 
munities in the island. Add to that that the Greek community 
decided to resort to the gun and to assassination and murder 
and bombing, and for 3 to 4 years violence grew. Add to that 
that Greece supported the Greeks, and Turkey the Turks on the 
island. Add to that, rioting in Turkey by the Turkish com- 
munity against the Greek minority. Add to that the fact that 
in 1958 the worst thing of all happened when within the island 
the Greeks and Turks started to kill each other and burn each 
other's property and civil war came in the summer of 1958. 

But two years later it was possible for me to shake hands 
with the head of the Greek Cypriot community, Archbishop 
Makarios, the President of the new Republic, and with Dr. 
Kutchuk, the head of the Turkish community, the Vice Presi- 
dent of the new Republic, and sail away on a British destroyer 
leaving the ancient island of Cyprus self-governing for the first 
time in its long history. 

I had a very different assignment in Jamaica. There I was 
Governor for 7 years, and I had been there for a year or two 
before that. I regarded myself as a Jamaican; I made their 
aspirations mine. We in Jamaica performed a task maybe just 
as important, maybe more important than that in Cyprus. 
There we had one of the great problems of the world—the 
racial problem—with an overwhelming majority of people of 
African descent, and a small number of people of European 
descent. When I went there in 1945, the Governor ruled with 
his few officials. When I left, I was able to go down to the 
main square of Kingston, the capital of Jamaica and read the 
Queen’s Proclamation which placed full internal self-govern- 
ment in Jamaica in the hands of the elected representatives of 
the people—elected on adult suffrage without regard to race 


or color. 
What has happened in Jamaica since then? Some people 
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said that all kinds of disasters would follow. But the small 
white minority has not left the island. Those who were farmers 
continue to farm their lands unmolested. They take their full 
part in public life. Jamaica, Trinidad, Barbados, the Wind- 
wards, the Leewards, these islands which are going to come 
together, we hope within a year, to form a free Federation, 
maybe to make the 100th member of the United Nations, they 
have proved already that democracy knows no frontiers of race 
an example of practical achievement in the world which it is 
difficult to overestimate. 

The third case history about which I have been speaking in 
many of your universities is that of Nigeria. People don’t know 
much about Nigeria in this country. Perhaps naturally not. 
Good news doesn’t get into the headlines. Nigeria is far the 
biggest nation in population in Africa, having much more than 
double the population of South Africa or the Congo; nearly 
40 million people. Many people make the mistake of imagining 
that all Africans are much the same. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. The people of Nigeria—these nearly 40 million 
people, with 300 separate languages (not dialects; separate 
languages )—are far more different than the people of Europe. 
It has been one country for only 50 years, and the aim in 
Nigeria was to build a state which could preserve its freedom 
on the basis of equal justice and parliamentary government. 

Twelve years ago I was Chief Secretary in Nigeria. As I 
went into my office one day in Lagos, the capital, a man from 
behind a pillar rushed at me with a knife, attempting to stab 
me in the back. The Nigerian messenger who was with me 
struck his arm and the blow did me no damage. Eventually the 
man was caught, and after the preliminary investigation he was 
brought to trial. 1 went down to give my evidence at the trial. 
I didn’t know anything of his reasons; I knew nothing about 
him; I didn’t see much of what took place; but naturally I 
had to give my evidence. I went into the main court in Lagos, 
Nigeria that morning. It was a case, you can imagine, which 
had some political and racial interest, and there was a big 
crowd outside the court. I went into the courtroom and I was 
the first witness for the prosecution. I remember noting as I 
looked around that crowded court that morning—it didn’t 
seem to me anything surprising or unusual—that I was the 
only man in that crowded court who was not an African. The 
judge was an African, wearing as Judges do in English courts 
the long white wig of a Queen’s Counsel—that our Chairman 
will know all about. The prosecuting counsel was an African. 
He might have been an Englishman. We had English Crown 
Counsel at that time as well as Africans, but the turn had 
fallen on the African. The defending counsel was an African 
and the jury were Africans. I gave my evidence; the rest of 
the evidence was heard. It was a clear case the jury had no 
hesitation in bringing in a verdict of guilty. The African judge 
imposed the maximum sentence for attempted murder, which 
was 15 years’ imprisonment. The case was subsequently re- 
ferred to the Appeal Court of three English judges, where the 
sentence was reduced to one of 7 years’ imprisonment. 

This was 12 years ago. I tell the story to show that Africans 
are perfectly capable of administering equal justice without 
regard to race or color or politics. 

That was the third task on which I have been principally 
engaged, in very different circumstances, as you see. Cyprus, 
with the animosity between Greeks and Turks; the West 
Indies with the racial animosities coming from the past; Ni- 
geria, and the task of bringing the greatest nation in Africa 
together on a basis which we hope can be sustained. 

Let me quote from a great Englishman whom I hope is 
well-known in this country, though I sometimes find that 
Americans are ignorant of him. Let me quote from Edmund 
Burke. At the time of the War of Independence, at the time 
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which you associate with George III, there was an Englishman 
speaking in the House of Commons who spoke with the 
authentic voice of England. This is what he said about building 
governments. He said: 
“To make a government needs no great prudence. Settle 
wie seat of power, teach obedience and the work is done. 
To give freedom is still more easy. It is mot necessary to 
guide. It is only necessary to let go the reins. But to form 
a free government, that is to temper together the opposite 
elements of liberty and restraint in one consistent work, 
needs much thought, deep reflection and a sagacious, 
powerful and refining mind.” 

Our task was not one of merely teaching obedience—we 
would have regarded that as a contemptible purpose. For 30, 
40, 50 years, even before I went into the Service, the purpose 
was to train these people in so many different parts of the 
world to manage their own affairs. Merely to teach obedience? 
—contemptible! Merely to let go of the reins—equally dis- 
astrous. 

It was an American historian who said, “Whatever assigns 
to the people power they cannot wield in effect takes it away 
from them.” 

And so we have come through with only 7% of our Com- 
monwealth countries not yet independent. Those remaining 
territories present great difficulties in East Africa and in Cen- 
tral Africa, where our main remaining colonial territories 
exist, there are grave difficulties at this very moment. The de- 
bate rages in England at this time, and in Africa, and very 
great difficulties exist, there is no doubt, in dealing with those 
final 7%, but we have come so far. Therefore, I think we can 
claim that we are pursuing a policy which can be approved 
and supported in this country. 

Not for one moment am I speaking with complacency. It is 
true that in the three countries I know best, where I have 
worked most of my working life, we have given them a good 
start. You can do no more than that. You can’t solve all the 
problems of the country in advance. They have their own in- 
herent difficulties in Cyprus, Nigeria, Jamaica certainly. Any 
one of them could come to grief. But they have had a good 
start. 

I attended two Independence Days last year, the first in 
Cyprus at midnight last August. That is the smallest territory 
of the British Commonwealth that had ever become inde- 
pendent. And then a month or two later they asked me to 
come back to Nigeria to celebrate independence there, the 
largest colonial country to become independent in the Com- 
monwealth. They asked a number of those who had worked 
with them in the early days to come back and celebrate with 
them. I was there when that giant country achieved its inde- 
pendence, and the Prime Minister speaking that night on 
Independence Night, as we zaised the green and white flag of 
Nigeria, of the Independent Federation, paid a tribute to my 
Service which we shall never forget. He said: “I now wish to 
thank the British officers who have worked with us through the 
years. You came to us first as masters; then as leaders; and now 
as partners—but always as friends.” 

We now tackle the most difficult task of all in East and 
Central Africa. And when I look at Africa, I think of a great 
house. And in each room there is work going on, some of it 
good work, some of it effective and successful, some of it in the 
balance. In every room the work goes forward. But I sometimes 
feel that down in the cellars the fuses are already lit which may 
cause an explosion which will blow the whole house sky-high. 
When you look at what's going on in the Congo, and when 
you think of the situation in the Portuguese territories, or in 
South Africa, no one can look to the future of Africa with 
complacency. And the danger is, as I say, not only that in these 
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countries things may go very seriously wrong leading to blood- 
shed—the danger is that the work done in the rest of Africa 
may then be blown to smithereens. 

So, if that is the general picture, may I turn finally to two 
final questions. First, what should be the relations between your 
great country and mine in this matter? What should Anglo- 
American relations be in the colonial issue, forgetting the War 
of Independence and George III? 

People speak of it as a dilemma. It’s said that you in the 
United States are in the dilemma. Should you support the 
colonial powers, or should you support the subject peoples? I 
believe that this dilemma is largely a delusion. I believe that 
it is essential that in the free world we should say what we 
think. I like the quotation from Abraham Lincoln: “At all 
events, | must have some consciousness of being somewhere 
near right. I must have some standard of principal fixed within 
myself.” He didn’t say that we must always be sure we're right. 
We can't be. “I must have some consciousness of being some- 
where near right.” 

I believe that such a simple principal should be applied to 
this most difficult matter. I don’t believe, for instance, that in 
the modern world the free peoples of the world should march 
forward into the future together in a sort of three-legged race. 
I don’t think it is necessary that we should tie ourselves up 
cogether. If there are differences, let's bring them out and have 
a look at them. And if we do so, and speak plainly to one 
another, and speak openly to the world, I believe at any rate 
that between your country and mine we will find that there 
is very little practical difference. 

If you make the declarations and we get on with the donkey 
work, that will be a division of function not unacceptable to 
us, nor—if you won't misunderstand me—altogether unfa- 
miliar. 

But when you make your declarations based on your own 
history and your own outlook and your own beliefs, we should 
not doubt your sincerity. And you on your side, I would suggest 
that, as we get on with the work—we still have important 
work to do; difficult, anxious work, with our own people very 
much involved—you should not dispute our motives or make 
our task more difficult. And if we observe those rules, then I 
think it’s right and proper that you should speak out and say 
what you think—and so should we. 

Finally, I want to speak for a minute or two about one 
question which seems to be the most important matter of all. 
I have worked all my life to train people for self-government, 
on the three tests: One, they must have an honest, capable Civil 
Service. Secondly, they must have courts which are fair and 
respected. Thirdly, they must have representative government 
and an understanding of the processes of democratic govern- 
ment. On those tests the various countries have come up from 
India originally to Nigeria last October, and Sierra Leone to be 
independent and free next month. So one by one the territories 
have taken their place as independent countries. We have 
come to that stage. We have reached the position when one 
after another have come to be independent, to be free, to be 
self-governing. I myself could not have wished to have been 
associated with any other task. I would not have wished to 
have lived a life which is a more exciting cause than that. 

But now we have the new independent countries, and more 
than anything else it matters what happens to the new coun- 
tries. You see the flags here. I don’t know if they are all the 
flags of the United Nations, but when the United Nations was 
formed, there were 45 nations. Now there are 99. Cyprus was 
the last. And I am proud to say that my Cyprus was admitted 
to the British Commonwealth, as you know, last week. A 
remarkable fact, after the bitterness that had existed over the 
past five years that the House of Representatives of Cyprus 
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should vote overwhelmingly that there be continued association 
with the British Commonwealth. 

Sometimes I say that of all the countries of the British 
Commonwealth which have reached independence, all of them 
have freely applied to remain within the British Common- 
wealth except four: Burma, Ireland, the United States of 
America, and South Africa. Now the new countries are, I 
believe, the hope of the world. These, the new 54, are as im- 
portant as the original 45, and if we understand them, if we 
work well with them, then I believe that the whole balance 
of power of the world can be shifted. We can bring in the 
little countries to redress the balance of the big ones. And make 
sure about it! They are not fools. They know what the Com- 
munists are worth. They know what we are worth. Many of 
them were educated in this country. The President of Ghana 
and the Governor-General of Nigeria were educated in this 
country and know very well what this country is. And they 
don’t just listen to what we say, they watch what we do. It's a 
sobering thought but they know their masters very well. Sub- 
ject people know their masters, their so-called superiors, very 
well indeed. I have had to write a great many confidential re- 
ports in my life on my officials. I always knew i could write 
much better confidential reports about my superiors than I 
could about my inferiors. And they know us very well. If we 
do not try to regiment them and bully them, and if we do not 
insult them when they wish to make up their own minds, if 
we encourage them and help them as your President has 
said, “Help them to help themselves”—not because the Com- 
munists may be doing so, and not merely to get their votes, 
but “because it is right”—if we can convince them that’s what 
we want and that we're not doing it for our own selfish in- 
terests, then the 54 nations can save the peace of the worid. 

The essence of the whole thing, again to quote Edmund 
Burke is this. “Slavery they can have anywhere. It is a weed 
which grows in every soil. .. . Freedom they can have from 
none but you. . . . This is the commodity of price, of which you 
have the monopoly.” 

ALLEN B. CROW: Sir Hugh, our audience has generously 
answered your invitation to give you some questions. I wish 
we had all afternoon to hear your answers. Here is the first 
one: 

(Reading Question ) “HAS THE CASTRO REGIME HAD 
ANY IMPORTANT IMPACT UPON BRITISH DEPEND- 
ENCIES IN THE WEST INDIES, SUCH AS JAMAICA 
AND BRITISH GUIANA?” 

SIR HUGH FOOT: I have been in another part of the 
world for the last three years and I can’t answer that from 
personal knowledge. But it is a fact that although Jamaica is 
less than 100 miles from Cuba, there have been very few ties 
between Jamaica and the other British West Indies on the 
one hand and Cuba on the other! Few people in Jamaica speak 
Spanish. I gather that there is now a number of Cuban refugees 
in Jamaica, though not of course nearly so many as there are in 
Florida. I am not able to tell you what effect that has caused. 
But we have gone entirely different ways, in language, outlook, 
traditions, and I think it is probably true to say that what's 
taken place in Cuba has had very little effect on the situation in 
the British West Indies, who are secure in their long experience 
of British parliamentary traditions. 

British Guiana is the only place of which I would feel doubt 
in making that reply—and British Guiana is not part of the 
Federation of British West Indies. But, generally speaking, you 
may take it that Jamaica, Trinidad, Barbados, and the other 
islands which are making up the West Indian Federation, are 
little affected by Cuba. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “AS BETWEEN 
WESTERN COLONIALISM AND RED IMPERIALISM, 
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WHICH MAKES THE GREATEST CONTRIBUTION TO 
THE EDUCATION, HEALTH, ECONOMIC ADVANCE- 
MENT AND WELFARE OF THE COUNTRIES IN 
WHICH THEY OPERATE?” 

SIR HUGH FOOT: We must be fair even to the Com- 
munists. They haven't had any go at it yet. They've established 
a despotism in the countries which immediately surround them. 
Through that Iron Curtain, I, no more than anyone else, can 
penetrate. But in the education of the people of India and 
Africa and the West Indies, for instance—Cyprus, too—we 
have made an honorable contribution—when I say “we” I 
would include particularly the missionaries. It was a wonderful 
thing on Independence night in Nigeria to hear a Moslem 
Prime Minister in Nigeria, speaking for all Nigeria, thank the 
missionaries who had brought education and health services to 
his country. A remarkable thing because the Northern Moslem 
provinces had not admitted any Christian missionaries. It is 
well to remember, in reference to this question, that the work 
of education in Africa, which is now going ahead at such leaps 
and bounds, was largely started by the Christian missionaries. 

ALLAN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “SHOULD THE 
UNITED STATES STAND BY ITS ALLIES AMONG THE 
WESTERN COLONIAL POWERS, OR SHOULD IT RE- 
SPECT AND SUPPORT THE AMBITIONS OF THEIR 
COLONIES FOR FREEDOM?” 

SIR HUGH FOOT: There it is—that’s the problem. I'll just 
say this. I think we should speak out. Say what we think, and 
if there are differences don’t attempt to hide them, and cer- 
tainly don’t tie ourselves to things we don’t believe in. There 
were four different policies in Africa. The British policy, it is 
right and fair to say, was a policy from the beginning of 
training people to manage their own affairs. That was the 
British policy in Africa. The Belgian policy, in their own 
words, was, “We dominate to serve.” That was their own 
definition. Until towards the end they didn’t give any powers 
to Africans or to Belgians living in the Belgian Congo. “We 
dominate” they said. 

In the Portuguese territories, there is little representative 
government, but it is fair to say, too, that I believe that there is 
little representative government in Portugal itself. 

The French territories, from which at the moment all reports 
seem to be encouraging, they worked in a different way from 
ourselves. They didn’t attempt so much to teach the African 
people to run their own affairs in local government, but they 
did give them a participation in the French community, and 
many of the Africans had experience in Paris as representa- 
tives there. The main policy was one of turning them into 
Frenchmen, which socially at least was successful. Therefore, 
you have four different policies. We can’t ask the United States 
to tie herself to four different policies; that would be a bit 
too much. That's why I say I think it much better that you 
should state what your position is, having thought it out and 
gathered as much material as you can. Let's speak openly and 
freely as free people. If the free world can’t speak freely, who 
can? 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “DO YOU 
THINK THE STUDENT EXCHANGE PROGRAM HAS 
ANY EFFECT ON WORLD PEACE? CAN THEY DO 
MORE?” This is especially appropriate in view of President 
Kennedy's program for the Peace Crusade. 

SIR HUGH FOOT: I don’t know the details of the ex- 
change program to which you refer and on which some of you 
are engaged. I, myself, would say that in regard to the Peace 
Corps and other similar projects, great care obviously is 
necessary in selection and preparing the ground. I hope no one 
is going to rush into this thing—you or anyone else—without 
taking tremendous care because it is very important that it 
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should not go wrong, that it should not backfire. But I don’t 
need to tell that to the responsible people, who are making the 
preparations. 

I think it’s a wonderful thing that young people from this 
country should go overseas. I think it’s an excellent thing from 
every point of view. It's a very good thing that we should 
think of educating the Africans. It’s also about time that we 
started to educate ourselves. And I believe, therefore, that there 
are very many two-way benefits to be obtained by the scheme 
which has been proposed. I am wholeheartedly in favor of it. 

I met in this state at Alma College a few weeks ago two 
girls who were going to Africa, one from the faculty, one who 
was a student. They talked to me about their plans. They are 
going on “Operation Crossroads”—and I thought when I had 
talked to them, “What but good can come from those two girls 
seeing Africa!” They are not politicians. They don’t go to 
achieve any political purpose. They go in open friendship and 
humility. So I believe in such exchange, in the free association 
especially of young people. We've often made such a mess of it, 
the people of my age. Let the young ones have a shot at it. 

ALLEN B. CROW: We have just two questions left. 

You recall, Sir Hugh, that last night Sir James, Mr. Watkins 
and I asked, “What has impressed you most during your latest 
3-months’ tour of the United States?” I think this group would 
be interested in your reply. 

SIR HUGH FOOT: Well, we've got about half a minute 
and it would be difficult to cover all my mixed impressions. 
But there is one thing that I am glad to say because it has to do 
with my subject. What worries me in my country when I come 
back from these assignments overseas is to see—I mentioned 
it just now—the search for security. I am told that young 
people when they apply for a job want to know what the pen- 
sion is. And people aim at achieving a kind of living death in 
retirement before their time. When they're in their prime at 
50 years of age or so they talk about giving up. I read in my 
last copy of Time a terrible story of a place where retired 
people are going to live by themselves, where children are 
prohibited—a sort of hell prepared before your time. And you 
have to pay to go there. 

You are a great country of pioneers and we look to you as 
pioneers. It would be a terrible thing if we reached a stage 
when you of all people should wish to go away and abandon 
the struggle of life before you've properly grown up. My own 
belief is this, and it may be some encouragement to the very 
old ones amongst us. It is very important that a young man or 
a young woman shouldn’t make any serious mistake; but I 
believe that the older we get, the more we should be prepared 
to take risks; that when you're young it matters that you 
shouldn’t make any serious error. But what does it matter when 
you're as old as you, sir, and me? 

ALLEN B. CROW: I have just one more question. 

(Reading Question) “HOW ARE YOUR VIEWS COM- 
PARABLE WITH CHURCHILL'S ON NOT CARING TO 
PRESIDE OVER THE LIQUIDATION OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE?” 

SIR HUGH FOOT: It’s a very simple answer. It’s very 
clear. I go back to the point I made at the very beginning. We 
don’t regard this as a retreat. When I left Cyprus I wouldn't 
take down the Union Jack. We took it down at dusk in the 
normal way and we put up the next morning the Flag of the 
Republic. This is not a retreat; this is not a defeat; this is a 
success. We are not liquidating an empire, we afe creating a 
commonwealth. And I don’t regard the work of my life and 
those who have worked with me as a rear-guard action. I regard 
this as an achievement, a positive achievement in the cause of 
human dignity and the peace of the world. 
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Gold, The Dollar, And The Free World 


OUR INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL POSITION 
By DAVID ROCKEFELLER, President, The Chase Manhattan Bank, New Y ork City 


Delivered before the Economic Club of New York, New York City, March 7, 1961 


ENTLEMEN: I have occasionally been seated along the 

wings of this table, and often with you out there in 

front, but this is the first time I have been privileged 
to stand at the rostrum. I thank you for the occasion. And I 
shall try to respect the virtue of brevity that I so learned to 
appreciate as a listener among you. 

It is a special pleasure to appear on a program with Mr. 
Coyne. No other friendship means more to us than that with 
our good neighbor to the north, Canada. And I know that we 
have all benefited from Mr. Coyne’s remarks here tonight. In 
the circumstances, it seemed logical to me to make this a com- 
pletely international evening. I have, therefore, elected to share 
with you some further thoughts on the realities and the prob- 
lems of our international financial position, as I see them. 

I speak of “further thoughts” since so much has already 
been written and said about this matter in recent months. We 
have had the spectre of a sizable gold outflow to awaken us, 
and the President himself has labeled the international fina cial 
problem as one of the most pressing to confront us. 

I think it is helpful, even necessary, in approaching this 
problem to recognize that it has two rather separate, but vitally 
related, elements. First, we have the fact of a continuing deficit 
in our payments with other nations, and the various actions 
that must be taken if we are to eliminate the deficit. But then 
secondly, we must consider the whole system of international 
currency reserves necessary to the financing of trade between 
nations, which has been built up in the postwar years, and the 
role of the dollar in that system. For I am not sure it is widely 
realized that the United States could have a sizable gold out- 
flow even if our own international payments were in balance; 
or, conversely, that if foreign creditors are willing to keep on 
acquiring dollars, and dollar obligations in payment for goods 
sold and services rendered, then there can be a very sizable 
payments deficit with no outflow of gold. It is important, then, 
to face both aspects of the problem—and to take wise action 
on both fronts. 

Clearly, the most urgent matter at present is the sizable defi- 
cit in our balance of payments. This deficit has not only led to 
a sharp rise in foreign holdings of dollars—it also raises grave 
concern about our ability to manage our own affairs. The result 
of a large and persistent deficit has been a tendency on the 
part of those holding dollars to convert them into gold or other 
currencies, lest the value of the dollar become impaired. 

There is a certain ironic quality in the way this payments 
deficit continued to unfold over the past twelve months. For 
the truth is that our country made a great step forward in 1960 
toward reducing the basic hard-core deficit. Our exports in this 
period have increased to a rate of near $20 billion annually, 
while imports have leveled out. The resulting favorable bal- 
ance of trade of close to $5 billion is far larger than that of 
any other nation. Yet in spite of all this, we had more real 
difficulty with the dollar in 1960 than at any other time in 
recent years. 

The reason, of course, lay in a new element in the picture: 
a sizable outflow from the United States of short-term funds 
which was in no way related to trade. All told, this outflow 
amounted to $2 billion or more, much of it in the second half 
year. Never before in the postwar years have we experienced 
an outflow on a similar scale. Without it, the deficit in our 
foreign payments, because of our large favorable trade balance, 


would have been reduced to more manageable proportions— 
perhaps of $11 to $2 billion. 

The initial spark that induced these funds to move abroad 
was Clearly a differential in short-term interest rates which 
opened up between the United States and Western Europe. 
In late summer, you will recall, this differential amounted to 
as much as 314%, and the cost of hedging on forward ex- 
change was seldom more than half that amount. It was too 
great a temptation for treasurers and international speculators 
with sharp pencils. Unfortunately, the movement in dollars 
set off a gold outflow. It also produced the illusion that our 
basic payments position was getting worse, rather than better. 
At any rate, certain companies that foresaw a need for funds 
abroad at some future date were spurred to make immediate 
transfers, and they were then joined by others, including specu- 
lators, who began to bet against the future of the dollar. A 
stream of modest size soon threatened to become a flood. An 
outflow of gold caused by a spread in interest rates came close 
to participitating a confidence crisis for the dollar, which might 
have been far more serious. 

Fortunately, this danger now appears to have passed. Nor 
only Americans, but foreigners holding dollars seem to have re- 
gained their poise and perspective. In the meantime, too, the 
differential in interest rates has narrowed. Today, after hedging 
on forward exchange, the differential amounts to about 1%, 
a far less tempting lure to foreign exchange speculation. Cer- 
tain American companies with rather sizable holdings of short- 
term foreign assets are now considering repatriating at least 
part of their dollars. 

A lesson might fairly be drawn from this experience, for all 
of us in the business community. It would seem wise and 
responsible—in a time such as the recent past, when the na- 
tional interest clearly is involved—to exercise restraint in 
responding to a differential in foreign interest rates, particu- 
larly when the gains are incidental to a company’s main busi- 
ness, and loom relatively small on the income statement. Here, 
as in so many areas, the business community has an opportu- 
nity, even an obligation, to lead the nation in a rational pat- 
tern of behavior consistent with our growing role in the world. 

A return of short-term funds, which is bound to come sooner 
or later, will of course, temporarily help our balance of pay- 
ments. But this will only tend to conceal the real problem, 
just as last year’s outflow tended to exaggerate it. Assuming 
our favorable trade balance continues at the present level, we 
will still have a hard-core deficit in our balance of payments 
in the neighborhood of $144 to $2 billion a year. In view of 
the fact that our cumulative deficit in the past ten years 
amounted to $17 billion, this continuing hard-core deficit is 
too large. We should aim to eliminate it altogether—or at least 
to keep it within modest proportions. 

I know you all are familiar with the basic cause of this 
deficit—the fact that our favorable trade balance, large as it 
is, still is not great enough to finance the very sizable military, 
political and economic commitments we have abroad. One of 
the major outlays, of course, is the $3 billion we spend on the 
maintenance and support of military establishments in other 
countries. Another is the $214 billion or so of private foreign 
investment by American business, and still a third is our 
foreign economic aid, including government loans, which also 
amounts to $214-$3 billion. 
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There has been much public debate on this economic aid; 
but I believe more often than not it has generated more heat 
than light. There are those who would solve the imbalance in 
our payments by going after such aid with a broad-edged axe. 
I personally would be opposed to such action, as a serious dis- 
service to our national interest. It is a political fact of life, in 
this divided world we live in, that a wrecking of our foreign 
aid program would gravely threaten the strength—and darken 
the hopes—of free nations throughout the world. On the bal- 
ance sheet of history, there is no economic gain that weights 
more than such a loss. Even in strictly economic terms, how- 
ever, there is sound argument against such measures. The fact 
is that slashing our economic aid would cut away only a small 
part of our payments deficit. Most aid today—approximately 
80%— is tied to exports of goods and services, rather than dol- 
lars. To cut back on aid would be merely to cut back on ex- 
ports—and hence would be self-defeating. Although this link- 
ing of economic aid directly to exports runs counter to the 
trade policy we should like to see, I believe that, under present 
circumstances, the United States has no other alternative. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower headed in that direction over the past two 
years, and the new Administration indicates that it plans to 
carry on in the same manner. 

The best way, of course, to solve our payments problem is 
further to expand exports. No one will quarrel with that. Nor 
is any one likely to disagree with the obvious corollary: that 
to expand exports we need to cut costs, to become more com- 
petitive in world markets, and above all, to keep our economic 
house, here at home, in good order. These are all appealing 
sentiments, and it is easy to voice them. It’s a much tougher 
proposition to carry them out. All I can say tonight is that 
the responsibility falls on people in the business community 
like you and me, and on others like us. It’s not something that 
can be pushed on to the next fellow or turned over to govern- 
ment. 

At Chase Manhattan, we have been conscious of this prob- 
lem and are exploring ways to give constructive help. Our pri- 
mary business as commercial bankers, is, of course, to provide 
our customers with short-term credit. We know, however, that 
certain types of exports require longer term financing which 
is not as readily available on favorable terms for American 
manufacturers as it is for manufacturers in certain other coun- 
tries, such as Canada, Britain, France and Germany. This is the 
case particularly with respect to medium-term credits to finance 
exports of machinery, equipment and other capital goods. The 
provision of such credit obviously involves unusual and added 
risks. It might be expected that the commercial banks would 
be prepared to provide this type of credit if adequate guaran- 
tees or insurance were available. In point of fact, however, we 
are already so heavily committed with domestic term loans, 
that even if the hazards of lending abroad were eliminated, it 
is doubtful that most commercial banks would be in a position 
to expand to any considerable extent credits on exports, which 
tie up funds for periods of from three to seven years. 

I am convinced that to generate this kind of credit in suffi- 
cient volume on the order, say, of a billion dollars a year, our 
great institutional investors—such as the insurance companies, 
the pension funds, and the savings banks—must be induced to 
cooperate. They, rather than the commercial banks, have the 
requisite funds available for longer term lending. But they 
will make such investments only if the extraordinary risks fre- 
quently encountered in export financing are covered by a rea- 
sonable guarantee, probably by our government, and if they 
are not required to handle the credit investigations, the servic- 
ing and the collections for which they have no facilities. What 
is needed is an arrangement that will result in bringing to- 
gether institutional funds (under an appropriate government 
guarantee) with the international banking facilities and serv- 
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ices of the major commercial banks. I believe this could best 
be accomplished through the establishment of specialized ex- 
port finance companies which might be organized as subsid- 
iaries of commercial banks. The whole problem is one we in 
Chase are currently exploring, and I'm happy to say that the 
government is taking an active interest in examining it with us. 

I wish that we could rely completely on a further increase 
in exports to solve our balance of payments problem. Unfortu- 
nately, this would be unrealistic. Our trade balance already is 
large, and though we can and should stretch it further, there 
is a logical limit. To try to press beyond this, would un- 
doubtedly call forth vigorous counter-reaction by competitors 
in world markets. Of course there are several additional steps 
that can be taken. For example, the expansion of tourism in 
our own country, and the removal of foreign restrictions on 
the flow of capital into the United States. And yet—in the 
final analysis—I doubt whether all of these together will be 
enough to bring our international payments into balance. 

If this is so, we must examine two further areas: first, 
whether the movement of long-term private capital abroad 
should be curbed; and secondly, whether our large military 
expenditures abroad could be reduced. To choose between these 
alternatives, if indeed a choice were required, would pose a 
most unwelcome task. Certainly, we all would want to avoid 
to the end, if possible, the imposition of exchange controls on 
private capital. The United States has never had such controls 
in peacetime, and they run completely counter to the type of 
economic world we are striving for. Moreover, it is impera- 
tive to realize that what we have done in the past to build up 
our investment abroad acts today as a favorable factor in our 
balance of payments. Last year the inflow of earnings from 
these investments (not counting earnings reinvested abroad ) 
amounted to almost $3 billion—a larger sum, actually, than 
our investment of new capital abroad in the same period. And 
yet, in spite of all this, I don’t suppose there is anyone in this 
room who would hesitate to place controls on private capital, 
if the only alternative were to weaken seriously the national 
security of our country. 

This leads us directly to one of the toughest elements to 
gauge in our whole balance of payments problem. Just how 
essential are our military expenditures, and is it necessary for 
the United States to carry so great a burden as we now Carty. 
It is almost possible for anyone not involved in the military 
picture to judge whether total outlays in this field can be re- 
duced—and indeed the military services themselves divide on 
the question. And yet one thing seems clear: the world is now 
entering another period of revolutionary technology in the art 
of defense and aggressive warfare. It would appear that future 
emphasis will be placed on long-range missiles rather than on 
manned aircraft. In these circumstances, one might hope that 
over a period of time the revolutionary changes now underway 
would tend to reduce the size and cost of our overseas forces. 

In the meantime, certain steps which would reduce our mili- 
tary expenditures abroad could be taken fairly quickly, if neces- 
sary. For example, a reduction in the purchase of supplies from 
local sources, with a possible saving of as much as $200 mil- 
lion annually was ordered by President Eisenhower and has 
been sustained by Pres. Kennedy. With a total bill for sup- 

lies purchased overseas by the military probably exceeding 
$1 billion in 1960, it would seem possible, if need be, to shift 
a still larger proportion of our buying to United States sources. 

Since the common cause of all free nations is at stake, it 
also seems reasonable to hope that our allies might absorb a 
part of the present dollar cost of our common defense. This 
particularly should be the case with respect to Germany, which 
devotes only about 5% of its national product to defense, as 
against 10% in our own country. The reports of the recent 
meeting between President Kennedy and Foreign Minister Von 
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Brentano were encouraging in their recognition of the broad 
principle—that the large surplus which Germany has been 
running on its balance of payments has a bearing on our defi- 
cit, and that neither their surplus nor our deficit is good for 
the sound health of the Free World as a whole. Germany's 
agreement to provide foreign aid on a continuing basis (al- 
though not yet clearly spelled out) and her recent plan for an 
upward revaluation of the mark, both could contribute toward 
an improvement in this situation. 

Still more progress, however, should be possible with regard 
to military expenditures. These run to $650 million or more 
a year in Germany alone. All of us can recognize strong objec- 
tions to Germany financing the pay and living costs of Ameri- 
can troops. But there are also German nationals who work in 
support of the American forces; and our forces use German 
railroads, telegraph, and other facilities. Why should not Ger- 
many offer such manpower and facilities as a contribution to 
our mutual defense in which she clearly has such a vital inter- 
est? 

The serious settling of these problems requires a vision 
broader than any simple bilateral view between the United 
States and Germany. The issues at stake involve not only bal- 
ance of payments considerations. They also get into the thorny 
question of how the burden of economic and military aid 
should be shared. It would be manifestly unfair to single out 
Germany exclusively in this regard, for the United States pays 
out dollars for the use of facilities in many countries of West- 
ern Europe and all must participate, in varying degrees, in the 
solution of our common problem. 

We sometimes forget that the allocation of mutual costs for 
defense was set, for the most part, in the early '50s, at a time 
when the world had a serious dollar shortage, and when West- 
ern European ecoaomies were still recovering from the ravages 
of war. Now the whole picture has changed, and it is time for 
a fresh look at the whole situation—a look that can best be 
carried out through organizations like NATO and the newly 
proposed OECD. The fact is that, in concert, the nations of 
the West should be able to meet all their commitments, both 
military and economic, without undue strain on the balance of 
payments of any single member, including the United States. 
But to do so, there must be a genuine desire to work together, 
based on mutual understanding and recognition of common 
interests. This is a job for quiet diplomacy and patient negoti- 
ation. 

As I suggested earlier, however, the deficit in our foreign 
payments is not the sole problem that confronts us. We have 
in addition the question of the adequacy of the monetary sys- 
tem of the Free World to provide sufficient liquidity for the 
growing volume of trade and to protect key currencies like 
the dollar and the pound from extreme pressures—pressures 
which are induced by economic and psychological develop- 
ments, often intensified by speculators. 

I doubt whether many people who are not specialists in 
these matters realize what a dominant role the dollar has come 
to fill in the postwar years. To a large extent, it has come to 
replace the pound sterling as a store of value accumulated 
and held by nations in all corners of the world who do not wish 
to hold gold for this purpose. Today other countries through 
their citizens, businesses, and official institutions, hold more 
than $19 billion worth of liquid dollar assets here in the United 
States, in the form of bank deposits, Treasury bills and other 
short-term, instruments. If we are to fulfill our role as a central 
reserve currency, these dollar holdings must be considered as 
safe as gold. Indeed, some $12 billion of them, representing 
central bank reserves, are immediately redeemable into gold. 

Large reserves such as those we have described are essential 
to the smooth functioning of our international monetary sys- 
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tem. The British still play a similar role with their sterling 
balances, although now on a more modest scale. But, as the 
British discovered a long time ago, the responsibility of being 
a reserve currency center has its drawbacks, as well as its com- 
pensations. A country fulfilling such a role has to be as far 
above reproach as Caesar's wife. Once its fiscal virtue is 
doubted, rightly or wrongly, the damage could be fatal. There 
can be, in a word, a run on the bank, threatening the country’s 
international solvency. 

There are those who feel that such pressure is all to the 
good, for it places a certain discipline on the United States to 
lead a sound, conservative economic life, and indeed there is 
much merit to this argument. But the trouble is that, during 
periods of economic recession at home, countercyclical meas- 
ures, which are perfectly sound from a domestic point of view, 
may run contrary to our interests as a central reserve currency 
country. At such a time, events outside our own control may 
buffer us—and drive the creditors clamoring to our doorstep. 
Even our own citizens may be induced to move their belong- 
ings abroad. No better illustration of this dilemna is needed 
than the pattern of recent events, when we found ourselves 
afflicted with a moderate recession, took a dose of easier money 
to cure it, and soon began reaping the whirlwind. 

It is a fact of life that in a modern, industrial society, every 
nation needs a certain freedom of maneuver for its domestic 
economic policy. What is required of international finance is 
a system that will permit this, while affording the flexibility, 
liquidity and safety, that is needed in a world currency. 

The international monetary mechanism as it now stands is 
clearly inadequate. It places too heavy a burden on the dollar 
and the pound, and it restricts action on the domestic scene, 
often. at the expense of American and British citizens. 

More and more this fact is gaining recognition among eco- 
nomists, bankers and government officials. A number of pro- 
posals have now been put forward to rectify it. Perhaps the 
most far-reaching of these is the so-called Triffin Plan, devel- 
oped by Professor Robert Triffin of Yale University. Many of 
you will recall that Prof. Triffin would transform the present 
International Monetary Fund into what, in effect, would be a 
super-central bank. He would set up procedures to lead mem- 
ber countries eventually to transfer most of their official dol- 
lar, pound and other foreign currency balances into the Fund. 
In addition, they could make a further transfer of gold. For all 
of this, they would receive deposits in the Fund. Most nations 
would then hold the bulk of their official foreign exchange 
reserves in the form of deposits with the Monetary Fund, and 
the Fund would hold as assets both gold and liquid claims on 
other nations. In the case of the dollar, for example, the Fund 
might eventually take over most of the $12 billion of Treasury 
bills, time deposits and other liquid assets now held by foreign 
central banks. The Fund would earn interest on such assets, 
but it also would pay out interest to the central banks on their 
deposits with it. 

A unique feature of the Triffin Plan would be the ability of 
the Monetary Fund to “create deposits,” if necessary, under 
certain strict rules and procedures. In doing this, the Fund 
would provide added foreign exchange to countries needing 
it—exchange in a form acceptable to most other nations. Thus, 
the fund would become in the international field a “lender of 
last-resort,” just as the Federal Reserve System is in the United 
States today. 

There seems to me much far-seeing sense in Prof. Triffin’s 
proposal, but it does involve the extreme measure of turning 
over to a central organization immense resources and power— 
indeed a share of our national sovereignty. Among other fea- 
tures, there is one that might make the United States in par- 
ticular take pause. For the Plan would require all member 
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nations to jive an exchange rate guarantee, in terms of the 
relation of their own currency to gold, on all assets of their 
country held by the Monetary Fund. In essence, this means that 
the United States would guarantee the gold content of the dol- 
lar, insofar as Monetary Fund holdings were concerned. We 
certainly would hope and expect that the price of gold would 
not be raised, and there is no earthly reason for such a step in 
the foreseeable future. Yet one hesitates to write a blank check 
for future generations on a matter not completely in our own 
control. 

Much that the Triffin Plan calls for could be accomplished, 
I believe, in other, more simple ways. The least complicated 
method, if it did not encounter serious obstacles, would merely 
involve an agreement among major central banks to hold each 
other’s currencies under certain conditions, rather than demand 
gold. Unfortunately, such an agreement runs counter to present 
policies and regulations of many central! banks, and it is highly 
doubtful that we could expect its adoption. As a practical mat- 
ter, I believe we may do best to look to the Monetary Fund 
in its present form for more effective help—making only mod- 
erate changes in its rules and procedures. This may not pro- 
vide the ultimate answer, but it would go a long way toward 
meeting the immediate dilemna. 

In line with this proposal, the United States itself might do 
well to contemplate borrowing freely from the Fund at an 
appropriate moment. Under existing rules, we have a theoret- 
ical capacity to borrow as much as $514 billion. I use the term 
“theoretical,” because the Fund at this stage doesn’t possess 
the equivalent of $514 billion of the types of currencies the 
United States would require. And, of course, no one would 
really expect us to borrow as much as $514 billion. There is 
no reason, however, why we shouldn’t go to the Fund as a 
routine matter for as much as $1 billion, since that is approxi- 
mately the amount of gold which the United States paid into 
the Fund. Such a borrowing would carry only a small service 
charge, and it should arouse no concern. At the same time, the 
Fund ought to use currencies other than the dollar in making 
new loans to deficit countries. For example, if the British have 
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to borrow again, they might borrow in marks rather than in 
dollars. 

If the Fund is to buttress the dollar against extreme swings, 
it will need to have at its command larger supplies of other 
currencies. It has been proposed by E. M. Bernstein, former 
Director of Research of the Fund, that the Fund be given the 
right to borrow automatically currencies of member countries 
which are running a surplus. This is a very simple proposal 
that makes a lot of sense. It would assure a greater degree of 
flexibility for the Fund, and put it in a better position to deal 
with emergencies. 

One over-riding conclusion emerges from any consideration 
of these twin problems of the balance of payments and the 
gold outflow: that is the need not only for discipline at home, 
but for understanding and cooperation from other peoples, 
particularly those of the West. The United States would find 
it very difficult to erase the deficit in its foreign payments by 
acting alone—especially where heavy commitments for mutual 
defense and aid are involved. By the same token, if we are to 
realize stability in world currency arrangements, mutual re- 
straint and coordinated action are imperative. 

For this reason, I share Douglas Dillon’s belief in the great 
importance of OECD, the newly proposed Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development. In OECD, as well 
as NATO, we have forums where many of these matters can 
be faced, where policies can be coordinated, and where burdens 
can be shared. 

There is more here, then, than a gold outflow or payments 
deficit to challenge us. 

These matters challenge our wisdom, our patience, and the 
sence of common purpose binding all free peoples. 

We can never respond by retreat. For isolation means 
evasion. 

We can never respond by panic. For no strength is born of 
fear. 

We can respond only by acting—ourselves and with our 
allies—in a manner both mature and imaginative, to show 
the world the capacity of free nations to think anew and to 
act together. 


The Exercise Of Conscience 


“IS IT GOOD?” NOT “WILL IT SELL?” SHOULD BE THE CRITERION 


By MARYA MANNES, Staff Writer for The Reporter; author of “More in Anger,” “Subverse” and “The New York I Know” 
to be published soon 


Delivered at the National Book Awards Presentation, New Y ork City, March 14, 1961 


HEN I STARTED thinking about this talk, I was 
WV going to call it the Virtues of Intolerance. I had felt 

that we tolerated too many things and judged too 
few, out of fear of being judged ourselves; and that it was 
time for the American consumer-worm to turn—into an up- 
right and demanding man. 

But then, I thought, intolerance is a bad word and people 
will give it racial connotations, so I will call it something 
else. In thinking this I was merely confirming the point I in- 
tend to make here: that we tolerate, more and more—and in 
more and more areas of our lives—the intrusion of secondary 
motives—the motives of gain by pleasing others rather than 
pleasing oneself. Our temples are invaded not by the money- 
lenders but by the money-thinkers. These are the uninvited 
guests—the gate-crashers—the intruders—who are killing, not 
Society, but Conscience. It is time, I think, that we threw them 
out of the temple. 


Who are they? They are an army with banners, and on each 
banner is written “But will it sell?” They come between the 
writer and his novel: Is there enough sex in it? Could it 
make a movie? How much profanity can I get away with? 

They come between the publisher and his manuscript: This 
is badly written, but it is violent and shocking and people 
will read it. 

They come between the reviewer and the book: I don’t like 
this, but a friend wrote it and I musn’t offend him. 

They come between the motion picture producer and his 
movie: never mind if the girl in the script isn’t like her, we 
need that star for box-office. 

They come between the mass-magazine and its articles—this 
is a good piece but we can’t print it because of the A.M.A. or 
the Holy See or the N.A.M. 

They come between the news-weekly and its news: this 
may be true, but it doesn’t fit our policy. And God knows the 
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intruders come between nearly every program the broadcasters 
put on television and the viewing public. Day and night their 
voices whisper “cost per thousand.” 

What those intruders, these vitiators, have done to us is far 
greater than most of us realize. They have come between us 
and almost everything we see, hear, read, eat, and feel. These 
are the processors, the agents, the middlemen, who interpose 
themselves between us and experience, whether that experience 
is a book or a drink of milk or, simply, reality. 

I spoke before of how they vitiate the springs of creation. 
And I am not now talking of the writers and artists who 
frankly work to sell and have learned how to. I am talking of 
the kind of creative minds who a generation ago would have 
thought only in terms of personal expression, whose work 
was impelled simply and wholly by the need to share a personal 
experience. These same people now must fight a continuing 
battle against the second thought: will it sell? I know, because 
I fight it myself. Perhaps I want to write a book of verse, but 
I hesitate. Why—because I have nothing to say or not enough 
skill to say it? Possibly. But somewhere I cannot forget that 
poetry does nor sell. At least, not my kind of verse. I want to 
write a play on a complex subject. But I cannot forget that 
a play now is either a hit or a failure, and I do not want to fail. 

Take the painter. I doubt very much whether some of the 
giant splashes and dribbles you see in the galleries were made 
entirely without the consciousness of current fashion: the 
fashion of bigness, the fashion of thick pigment, the fashion 
of shock. The moment of mindless feeling is what now sells. 
It is the craftsmen, the quiet and humble observers who paint 
not themselves, but for themselves, who know why they do 
not sell. 

Take the actor. Between him and his desires, between him 
and his audience, lies the agent, or those giant talent agencies 
who, because they own not only his body and soul but the 
play and the production, determine what part he accepts and 
what he rejects. The stories are legion of young actors and 
actresses who are not permitted the small roles they need for 
their training because it would lower their price in the market. 
The stories are legion of experienced actors who accept a part 
in a play they think little of because their agents convince 
them it will succeed. Time and again, the judgment of the 
artist, the primary person, abdicates to the will of the money- 
thinker, the middleman, the intruder. 

Take the playwright. How much of what you see is what 
he wrote? An army has come in between of people who have 
nothing to do with the creative act: theatre-owners, craft- 
unions, picture producers, talent-agencies, each with a certain 
pressure and certain demands. The intruders. Between the first 
thought and the final expression they wreak their change. 


These intruders, these middle-men are by no means confined 
to the big-business management end of our life. I cannot help 
but wonder what organized labor has done to the young artist 
or writer or designer or musician who would be willing to 
earn little to learn much, but who cannot because of union 
scale. We have made apprenticeship—the vital period of train- 
ing when it should be possible to do things simply for love of 
them-——an impossible condition. The rigid framework which 
benefits the seasoned professional excludes the aspiring young, 
a barrier interposed between them and the experience of work 
for its own sake. And this has nurtured in young people an 
attitude which, to paraphrase President Kennedy, now makes 
them ask what the job can do for them—not what they can 
do for the job. 

There are other kinds of intrusion, which we take for 
granted although they too vitiate. I am not talking of what the 
television commercial can—and does do—to the continuity 
of a good program (they cannot harm a bad one). This is one 
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of the prices we pay for so-called free television, so stiff a 
price that it may well force us into an alternative system 
where the money-thinkers and money-takers are not in control. 

I am speaking of the subtler ways in which advertising 
vitiates editorial matter, and I don’t mean hidden pressures 
on editorial content. Take a picture magazine, for instance, 
like Life or Look. A handsome black and white photograph, 
say, of a cathedral is put opposite a full-page close-up of a 
freckled boy eating Campbell soup. Do you believe for one 
minute that the photograph does not suffer and that the eye 
of the viewer is not distracted from it? 

Or take an excellent article in a magazine, say, like, the 
New Yorker. Do you really think you get the same enjoyment 
following it down thirty turns in the back—a thin trickle 
between banks of ads—as you would if it had more space? 

Or take certain newspapers. Do you enjoy having to fight 
your way through twenty pages of S. Klein to find your 
columnist? Have you wondered, conversely, why it was so 
pleasant in England to read the Observer or—for that matter— 
turn on the BBC? 

What worries me is not only that we have abdicated to the 
money-takers, the intruders, and the vitiators, all down the 
line—but that we are so unaware of our loss. Or rather we 
believe what we are told—that this is the basis of our economy 
and a fact of life. 

I do not think it is a fact of life... any more than I believe 
other ills we suffer are mandatory for our way of life. Until 
this last blizzard, we had resigned ourselves to a city hideously 
and hopelessly choked by private cars. It was essential to 
business, we were told: the merchants would suffer severe loss 
without them. Then, in emergency, these cars are banned and 
we discover what a civilized city is like, how great a joy to 
walk through open streets. The people of New York, suddenly 
freed of tensions, smiled at strangers. Their enemies, the cars, 
were not essentials. They were, in this city at least, one of the 
many indulgences which the money-thinkers have convinced 
us are necessary. 

They have come between us and the natural world, these 
intruders. They have polluted our waters with industrial waste, 
they have cut down forests to build motels and parking lots, 
they are claiming the last bird-sanctuaries for their grubby 
ventures in real-estate. What child can now walk from his 
suburban home to a country hillside or clean brook? Where 
can the ordinary man now go, without great expense, where 
the money-thinkers haven't piled their car-dumps or strewn 
their beer-cans? Ah, but that’s the economy of waste, that’s the 
way private enterprise works, that’s our way of life. But does 
it take a mathematician to know that there is a point of no 
return in the distribution of what we are told are the good 
things in life? That the more people tramp through a national 
park, the less it rewards them? That the more people drive on 
the highways, the poorer their ride? This endless proliferation 
of things and of the human lives who use them is, we are told, 
the glory of our system. Is it? Must we accept it until it en- 
gulfs us? Is there not some point at which man can cry out, 
“Enough! Leave me alone?” 

Perhaps not. But we must at least be aware of the hidden 
price we pay for the services we receive. Let us think, for in- 
stance, of our daily bread. Unless we pay dearly for special 
kinds, we have the worst bread in the world. Why? Because 
certain things are taken out of it and certain. things are put in 
so that it won't grow stale and so that the bakers can make 
more money with it. And we are told by the middlemen that 
softness and whiteness means a high standard of living. Do 
they? I had better bread in Russia. 

Have you noticed that milk in cartons doesn’t really taste 
like milk?—and that it changes after two days? The intruders 
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again—the preservatives. Bad for the milk, bad for you, but 
good for sales. 

Trivialities, you may say. But even these—the taste of bread 
and milk—are experiences important to the human being. And 
if they are now vitiated, as I maintain they are, by the money- 
thinkers—we should at least know that their reality is denied 
us. 

But there are immensely important realities that the vitiators 
deny us. I believe that they have come between youth and inno- 
cence, between youth and wonder. When I read that our teen- 
agers have spent 10 billion dollars in one year, I know that the 
money thinkers have won. By making children into consumers, 
by educating them from the age of 8 years up to the necessity 
of things which are not necessary, they are robbing them of 
the most precious thing children possess: the interior and in- 
violate world where imagination is reality. When a child needs 
money to buy his dreams, he is already deprived. 

And what of the last great experience we have—that of 
death? Even here the intruders come between us and our 
sorrow, between the dead and their dignity, between matter 
and spirit. Are any of you aware of the massive and obscene 
powers of the undertakers—who would have us believe that 
the price of a casket is the measure of a man’s worth, and the 
expense of a funeral a measure of our grief? On the impotence 
of the dead and the guilt of the living, millions are made, yet 
we are constrained to accept this condition as fitting and 
decent. 

I said at the beginning that it was time to drive the money- 
thinkers out of the temple of man’s experience. For my argu- 
ment is not with buying and selling and goods and services. My 
argument is with the extent to which the pursuit of business 
has interposed itself in the pursuance of life. And I think it 
is high time we thought out ways to preserve sanctuaries from 
which the middlemen, the intruders, are barred. 

Let us start with their most fertile territory, television. We 
must either find a way to separate sponsor from program en- 
tirely, as they do in commercial television in Britain, or we 
must turn to other means of financing this marvelous medium 
so that it can elevate instead of degrade its public. If toll- 
television is not the answer—and although hopes are high, 
the money-thinkers may in the end vitiate that too—then we 
must think in terms of taxes, as in the BBC, of government 
assistance, or of foundation money free of private pressures. 
None of these is intrinsically evil, nor need be. They may, in 
fact, be essential developments if we are ever to have an in- 
formed and vigorous people. 

As for the intrusion of advertising into the printed media, 
it is probably too late for publishers to convince advertisers 
that they must stay within formats dictated by the editorial text 
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and not the other way around. That battle was lost some time 
ago by frightened people unsure of their cause and anxious 
for profit. But at least we, as readers, can support those publi- 
cations which bring us most directly what we choose to read— 
without abridgement, without fragmentation, without distrac- 
tion. And if we cannot pay what we should to support them, 
then they must be assisted by funds dedicated to the best in- 
terests of responsible journalism. Again, we cannot have it 
both ways. Freedom from the vitiators is not always cheap. It 
depends on how much you value it. 

As for those who come between you and the lovely land 
you inherited, the only answer to the so-called developers who 
are bulldozing it to death is the determination of citizens to 
zone them out of business. If you don’t, a ravaged nature will 
ravage man. 

Now all this sounds, I know, like a broadside against the 
whole concept of private enterprise. Actually it is more an 
appeal for resistence against the steady ttansformation of man 
into consumer, against the constant interference of business 
in areas which are none of its business—the realms of the 
mind and spirit. I can see only two ways of defense against 
this penetration. One, of course, is the exercise of conscience. 
Nothing else must come between the doer and what he does, 
the thinker and what he thinks, the creator and what he makes 
than the questions: “Is this what I mean?” and “Is this good?” 

And if conscience cannot—as often it cannot—clothe the 
body and fill the stomach, then provision must be made so that 
it need not listen to the whispers of the vitiators: “Will it 
sell?” It has now long been recognized that the people of a 
democracy must be guaranteed against want, and it is to be 
devoutly hoped that they will soon be protected against the 
worst miseries of illness and age. It is now time that the 
creative powers of man be protected from those who see them 
only in terms of production and consumption, whether they are 
books or satellites or songs or buildings. Some of this pro- 
tection must come from government. Much of it must be pro- 
vided by ourselves, in many small ways. We must, for instance, 
support those FM radio stations who live by subscription so 
that they can give us the thought and music, free of selling, 
that the commercial stations deny us. We must support educa- 
tional television, so that at least some of our people across this 
country can be exposed to intelligence and knowledge for its 
own sake. We must buy the books and magazines of those 
publishers who print what they believe in and not what they 
think we will like. And we must honor such men—as we have 
here today—who write for love. 

The purity of man’s soul is a temple. Let us drive the 
money-thinkers out of it. 


The Struggle For Redevelopment 


BEWARE OF BULLDOZER MENTALITY 
By FRED SMITH, Vice President, The Prudential Insurance Company, Newark, New Jersey 
Delivered at the 66th Anniversary Dinner Meeting, Morgan Memorial, Boston, Mass., March 8, 1961 


ONIGHT I want to talk about the redevelopment of 
cities. It is no news, of course, thar virtually all of our 140 
metropolitan areas appear to have more problems than 
assets. Many of them simply can’t continue to drift along, pick- 
ing up new problems, and slipping closer and closer to insol- 
vency; but the difficulties inherent in their rehabilitation are 
many and complex and confusing. This should bring a measure 
of perspective to the good people of Boston, who are living 


through the most off-and-on urban redevelopment program in 
history. They can be assured, however, that much of this con- 
fusion is inevitable in any struggle where the stakes are so 
high and emotions so deep; and they can be sure that, in the 
end, under the wise leadership of Mayor Collins and with the 
continued cooperation of Governor Volpe and the Legislature, 
the redevelopment program will be on for good. But it won't 
be easy. 
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It isn’t easy anywhere. Today's big city, especially in the 
East, is running down, mostly worn out, and fundamentally is 
an uneconomic structure that has lost much of its original func- 
tion and can’t quite settle on what is to be its future signi- 
ficance. Most often, it suffers from what, in business, is known 
as absentee ownership: the people who should be helping to 
develop and run the city don’t live there—they live in the 
suburbs, commute to work, and concern themselves with their 
own suburban governmental problems if with anything at all. 
The running of the city is left to a staff of people who are 
sometimes called upon for miracles, but often have the status 
of hirelings and are paid their salaries with the greatest mis- 
givings. Often as not, they have little real access to the brains 
of Organizational talents that run the city’s businesses or to 
local investment capital, which is carefully placed somewhere 
else. Should the government leadership go for support “to 
the people,” it finds a handful of the very rich, who are beyond 
being deeply interested, and a multitude of the very poor, who 
are too involved with their own situations to be much help in 
finding solutions for community problems. The active, con- 
structive-minded middle class, the traditional group that is 
accustomed to getting things done, has flown the coop. Nearly 
three-quarters of all big city executives live elsewhere, accord- 
ing to a Harvard Business Review survey, and the quarter that 
lives in the city are mostly too young to have any influence or 
too old to care. 

But sometimes a city does decide to rehabilitate itself, and 
finds enough community support to move forward with a 
program. Too often, then, it settles for simply tearing every- 
thing down and rebuilding with poorly conceived complexes 
that may or may not solve a social or business problem, but 
theoretically should serve an economic purpose. It sometimes 
substitutes a sort of urban theatrical performance for a search 
for urban purpose. In theory, this way lies more tax receipts 
and solvency, and that's all that matters. But is it? 

There are several well-organized, well-intentioned and gen- 
erally effective organized efforts to reclaim our cities. Some 
concentrate on the rehabilitation of neighborhoods; some on 
meeting the social problems arising out of too many people 
with too little money and too few roots—in too little space; 
some are oriented toward expediting multiple housing—low- 
cost housing for those who can’t afford standard rents; middle- 
income housing in the hope that the middle class can be lured 
back to the city; and more recently, comfortable and practical 
housing for the aging. There are dozens of these splinter groups, 
each dedicated to some small fragment of the total problem. 
All have one commendable thing in common: they are trying 
to make a bad situation better and easier to live with. Bur all 
of them are treating symptoms; none of them, as far as I 
know, concerns itself with the basic disease, and what to do 
about it. Perhaps there is good reason for this: nobody quite 
knows what the disease is; what really is happening—whether 
the city is an anachronism that can’t, in the end, be saved from 
the evils and weaknesses it generates within itself, or whether 
it really serves a vital function and can have a new destiny in 
what has been propagandized so widely as the New Frontier. 

If we could diagnose the fundamental problem, then perhaps 
we might make some long-range plans for getting at the root 
of the difficulty even while we are patching up the weak spots. 

It has been suggested that the real difficulty may lie in the 
fact that the city was originally a necessary instrumentality 
that was developed and evolved to serve specific needs that no 
longer exist. 

Originally, the city provided mutual protection: there was 
security in numbers, and isolation could be fatal. The city 
grew largely as a result of the difficulties of transportation: the 
business of living and the business of business had to be 
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transacted within a short reach, and our developing economic 
system tended to concentrate into a restricted area both supply 
and demand, or to put it simply, the consumer and his sources. 
The city soon became a cluster of activity. Business grew into 
industry; employment became available, and the need for 
workers was filled from the farms, from the outlying areas, and 
from abroad. The city grew larger and larger, increasingly 
populated with people who had left their roots elsewhere; 
people who, at least in the first generation, were more boarders 
than believers in the place they called home. Labor pools came 
into existence, often a shifting mass of unoriented and largely 
unskilled workers. This army of workers was a magnet that 
attracted more business, more industry, and brought more 
expansion; and until relatively recent times, this evolution 
moved relentlessly forward. 

Today, we don’t need the city for protection; to get protec- 
tion from the kind of threat that exists these days, we need 
dispersion, not congestion. Certainly transportation is no longer 
a deterrent to our social and economic lives—except in and 
around the cities themselves, where transportation is a major 
problem. The concentrated /abor pools are now less than an 
unqualified economic asset: many industries with large labor 
requirements have decentralized to avoid drawing too heavily 
upon any single labor pool; and besides, the economic ad- 
vantage in this mechanical age lies more often in depend- 
ability and skills than in numbers. This is one reason that New 
England, with its generally more highly skilled workers, has, 
we believe, a leg up on the future. 

So, in a general way, it can be argued that so many of the 
needs which produced the typical American metropolis no 
longer exist, that the city itself is an anachronism. 

But the cities remain. 

This could be because the city for other, and perhaps sub- 
jective reasons, is an essential part of our civilization. It may be 
that people like living in close quarters. 

But this opens up another line of inquiry. If people want 
cities, and cities are now uneconomical, do we make them 
solvent by replacing, with whiter cement, and curtain walls, 
and efficient design, the very structures that have grown old 
and costly? Are we ahead of the game when we bring together 
all of the available federal and state and local pressures to 
eliminate present slums, only to replace them with massive 
housing projects which in another generation will become even 
more densely populated slums that will again need to be 
destroyed and replaced? 

Do we look at the financial records of the city and decide 
that the chief, if not the whole objective, is solvency of the 
core area;—and then set about plowing under all the older 
commercial buildings, and replacing them with new, multi- 
story projects that can collect higher rents, and provide more 
taxes per square foot of real estate? Do the city fathers simply 
set a course that will lead to standardized development com- 
plexes that may prove profitable—but will make Detroit and 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh and Boston interchangeable and 
virtually indistinguishable? Seventeen cities of over a half- 
million people are currently spending over $670 millions in 
federal funds on some 134 projects—and there are rumors 
that they all look alike. There will be at least $22 billions spent 
on urban renewal during the Sixties, and we can only hope 
that we don’t wind up with one great uniform megalopoli$ so 
standardized and characterless that we won't want to live in it. 

And do we decide, as so many before us have decided, that, 
as part of our rehabilitation, we need new access highways— 
which of course we do—and then head directly for the open 
lands, the park lands, the recreation areas, and the historic 
sites, which, since they are already in state or local ownership, 
provide highway space without costly court suits or loss of 
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ratables? If solvency alone is our objective, then the answer 
may be yes, and perhaps in that case we should do away not 
only with parks, but with the statues in the parks—the his- 
torical figures of those who carved out our civilization for us; 
instead, perhaps we should reserve a space ten feet square in 
every major development and there mount on a marble pedestal 
the Bulldozer that has come to symbolize this great new era; 
the Bulldozer that buries our traditions and, if we do not dis- 
criminate better, may reduce our future as well as our past to 
rubble. 

Slowly it is dawning on people, I think, that when some- 
thing must go, it might be better to lose a colorless ratable 
than a colorful tradition; that it may be more profitable in the 
long run to salvage a piece of our lives, a ballast for our 
civilization, than to reduce to the absolute minimum the size 
of a bond issue. 

These are the considerations that make the redevelopment 
and revitalization of a metropolitan area the monumental 
struggle that it is. And of all the conflicts that exist in re- 
development, those in Boston are the sharpest and require the 
deepest soul-searching. 

No other city, it is said, has quite so difficult a financial 
problem. 

No other city needs new tax ratables so badly. 

In no other city does the prospect of rehabilitation promise 
so much. 

Yet, no city im the United States, has so great a tradition 
which the Bulldozer—and the Bulldozer mentality—can era- 
dicate so completely with one sweeping gesture. 

In no other city—understandably—is the public so wary of 
the wonderful new architectual wave of the future that rolls 
out, in great undulations of functionalism, and purports to 
wash fiscal virtue into city hall. I am certainly not one to un- 
dersell fiscal virtue. Cities must be made to pay for themselves 
or they can’t continue to exist. But cities are for people, they 
are not primarily for bookkeeping entries. 

What is more important, the very solvency they seek may 
escape the city fathers if redevelopment is designed for sol- 
vency alone. People get bored with too many modern buildings, 
stripped and stark and functional. They stay home when they 
might be window shopping, and tourists go elsewhere, and 
the city could be worse off than before. Experience has shown 
in city after city that the big standardized complexes that 
developers dream up because they represent advanced design, 
and demonstrate functionalism, and have a cost-to-cubic-con- 
tent ratio to delight an investment banker, fail to have any 
particular magnetism for people. The workers in the glamorous 
buildings on Park Avenue in New York, a pleasant, roomy 
street with plenty of elbow space, an almost classical example 
of what the modern redevelopment program aims for—these 
working people, when they come out of their buildings, head 
straight for Madison or Third Avenue. 

Park Avenue is clean and slick and uninteresting. It is wide 
and open and has trees down the middle and is a great relief, 
only nobody seems really to think so. Third and Madison 
Avenues are cluttered with stores of all sorts, some in disrepair 
and some with the world’s finest selection of display windows. 
They are crowded. They have all the evils that the modern re- 
development experts try to avoid. But that’s where the people 
go, and that’s where you will find the successful retail stores. 
That is where the wealth is generated to pay taxes. 

The fact is that people appreciate the occasional open spaces 
in the downtown area, but they are drawn by the sights and 
the sounds and discomforts of the city. They are not fascinated 
by the prospect of municipal solvency. Solvency is something 
we must achieve by catering to people, not by ignoring their 
interests. 
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There is every indication that cities will continue to grow 
until virtually the entire population is urbanized. Whether this 
is advantageous or not may depend upon whether the people 
are attracted to the city, or whether the city simply inundates 
its environment. Cities could grow by popular consent; people 
could be attracted to them for several reasons: because of 
some sort of an emotional urge for collective security; because 
of the widespread facilities that the city affords; because better 
living quarters are provided; and because with the consent 
of the people, the outlying surburban areas may finally become 
indistinguishable from the city and even become part of one 
amalgamated political unit. This last, the political and fiscal 
unification of the city and its suburbs, is expected in many 
quarters to do more toward contributing to the solvency of the 
cities than any other potential development. A prominent Ford 
Foundation study group appears to believe that such an amal- 
gamation also will lay the foundation for a workable manpower 
plan that could attract badly needed talent to the field of 
municipal administration. 

People will continue to complain about cities the way they 
complain about the opposite sex, but they need them. 

People are fascinated and comforted by the garish signs and 
the store windows and the bustling sidewalks, and the lonely 
tree along the curb struggling to stay alive. Cities set the tempo 
for our civilization. 

Much of the heart of our nation is in the metropolis, 
whether we like it or not. The constant agitation, the turbu- 
lence, the public bickering and decision making, the politiking, 
the screaming headlines, the policeman on the beat, the corner 
delicatessen—these are an essential and a comforting part of 
America. We would be poorer without them. They are not all 
of America: there are the open spaces, the occasional wilder- 
ness, the vast flood and power projects, the farms and ranches, 
and factories, and small towns. These, too, are America, and we 
can’t spare any part of it without becoming an entirely new 
kind of people—and not necessarily a better or happier people. 

In working with historic sites in the National Park Service, 
we have a rule of thumb: preservation is better than restora- 
tion, and restoration is better than reconstruction. In a country 
that shows some signs of losing its orientation, I think we 
might bear this in mind as a general principle. It should be 
applied particularly to the redevelopment of cities with the 
kind of solid American flavor and historic background that 
Boston has. 

Boston must have some considerable reconstruction for 
economic reasons: but this reconstruction must be seen in the 
proper perspective; it should be conceived and placed strategi- 
cally, but it shouldn’t interfere with the flavor of the city. 
Boston is short on really first-class commercial space that will 
attract outside business organizations, just as it is short on 
middle-income and luxury apartment facilities—but the pro- 
vision of this space at the cost of eliminating the appeal of 
Boston's character could be useless and futile. Of all places, 
Boston is no strategic site for great masses of repetitive, 
standardized modern functional buildings, now or ever. Bos- 
ton’s new structures, necessary as they are, should be interest- 
ing economic islands in a sea of warm and familiar tradition. 
New structures should go up only when older ones cannot 
successfully be rehabilitated; and when it is necessary to re- 
place an old structure that can’t be rehabilitated, the rede- 
velopers should recognize an obligation to put back a reason- 
able amount of interest as well as utility. But the really old 
structures, those that still have the smell of the Revolution 
about them, should stay: some of you may know that a 
governmental commission has been working for some time to 
assess the possibility of preserving and restoring historical 
structures in Boston. The new Secretary of the Interior has on 
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his desk, right now, a recommendation calling for the restora- 
tion and preservation of several downtown buildings, and the 
erection of a visitor's center, all at federal expense. Legislation 
is expected to be introduced in the near future. With local 
encouragement, it might be possible to carry the restoration 
further, and eventually have a small Williamsburg in Down- 
town Boston—a tourist attraction of the first order and a 
timely reminder of the past. 

The new complexes, when they are designed, should be 
carefully conceived from the bottom up—yet strangely enough, 
many new projects out through the country apparently have 
been planned from the top down. 

One of the greatest hazards in the field of redevelopment is 
the technical genius of an architectural office to produce a 3- 
dimensional model of a projected redevelopment complex. 
These glamorous, exciting creations—I've seen them in city 
after city—provide a God’s eye view of the completed job: 
the geometric pattern of the structures scattered throughout 
dozens of acres; the contemplated play of light and shadow on 
the massive surfaces and high rise walls; the sparkling touches 
of color to point and counterpoint contours. But that is not 
the way it is going to be at all when the thing is built. People 
won't be above it, looking down at it; they will be down 
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below, looking up at it—or maybe straight ahead. What ap- 
peared to be, on the model, a dramatic juxtaposition of planes 
and surfaces may well turn out to be a cavernous void; that in- 
terplay of light and shadow may look, from the street, like a 
lack of warm sunlight—cold and damp and uninteresting. 
What we need is a race of discriminating, 2-inch-high pyg- 
mies who can be rented out to architectural offices to wander 
through their 3-dimensional models and tell us how things 
look from down there. They may well observe: “Master, it 
may be breathtaking from up where you stand, but down here 
it’s dull and tedious.” 

We haven't had any pygmies, but we have spent a lot of 
time in planning the walking areas of Prudential Center. It is, 
I think, planned for people, with a skating rink, plenty of 
display windows, a variety of small shops, the Convention 
Hall, walkways and the Ring Road, steps and pools -and 
several levels. It should attract people, and it should result not 
only in the rehabilitation of the older buildings for blocks 
around, but should increase the effectiveness of Boston's 
presently planned urban redevelopment program—which, as | 
said in the beginning, is coming. Not easily, but surely. 

And I think in years to come the old Boston and the new 
Boston will live and prosper together. 
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BETTER HEALTH FOR ALL MANKIND 
By DAVID SARNOFF, Chairman of the Board, Radio Corporation of America 


Delivered at the National Health Forum, New Y ork, March 16, 1961 


T IS A NOVEL and challenging experience to attempt a 
layman's diagnosis of a subject relating to medicine, and 
to do so before a group of medical experts. In approaching 

it, I recall comment of a British nobleman, Lord Rochester 
“Before I got married,” he said, “I had six theories about 
bringing up children. Now I have six children and no 
theories.” 

Well, I have advanced from three children to eight grand- 
children, and, being a less prudent man than Lord Rochester, I 
still have several theories left. Primarily, they relate to elec- 
tronics, where the main function is the communication of in- 
formation, and some bear on the subject assigned to me this 
morning—"Communications and Medicine.” 

I believe that electronics offers as many avenues for advance 
in medical communications as it has, over the years, for com- 
munications in other fields. The very theme of your National 
Health Forum, “Better Communication for Better Health,” 
suggests that you, too, sense this need for rapport between 
your ancient art and science of medicine and our young one of 
electronics. 

COMMUNICATIONS: THE BROAD PROBLEM 

How do we meet this need? 

First, I think, by an understanding of a problem that has 
become basic to almost every area of human endeavor. It is 
the problem of progress—the accelerated, diversified, omnibus 
type of Twentieth-Century progress 

Since 1900, there has been more scientific and technological 
progress than in all the previous centuries of recorded history. 
The present tempo of that progress is accelerating daily. Dis- 
coveries of science that once would have required several life- 
times to develop are now compressed into a few years—some- 
times even months. It took half a century to move from 
mechanical office machines to modern computers; but it took 


less than a decade to increase the speed of these computers a 
thousandfold. It took forty years—from the Wright Brothers 
to the Second World War—to push flying speeds up to 500 
miles an hour; but less than 15 years to go from 500 miles to 
the 18,000 miles an hour at which man-made satellites now 
circle the globe. 

How profoundly the world has altered in these 15 years! 
A hermit emerging today from a 1946 refuge would never 
have heard of earth and solar satellites or atomic reactors. 
Automation would be an alien word. He would never have 
flown in a jet plane, had his laundry washed with a synthetic 
detergent, or seen the inside of a glass-walled building. He 
would never have watched color television or listened to 
stereophonic music. 

This vast spawning of new products and services, and new 
information about them, has created a classic dilemma. Is a 
great quantity of new information truly useful if it does not 
reach those who are trained to use it? There was more than 
levity in the recent comment of a Harvard librarian that if 
new books continued to arrive at the present rate, it will not 
be long before the books crowd the students off the campus! 

Even the weatherman suffers from an information surplus. 
The RCA-built Tiros weather satellite was designed to provide 
information that could lead to greater precision in the much 
maligned art of forecasting. It did just that! In the three 
months between its orbiting and the end of its operating life, 
Tiros I produced over 22,000 pictures of the earth’s cloud 
cover. But the Weather Bureau—submerged in these informa- 
tional riches—had to hire four new specialists just to index 
and classify the pictures. 

Before the war, when anyone talked about electronics, he 
was talking about a single product, radio. With a good back- 
ground in radio, a man could do his job with reasonable com- 
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petence. Today, electronics encompasses a dozen different 
businesses, and the executive must have a working knowledge 
of each. It is not unusual at RCA to start the day with a meet- 
ing about space vehicles, shift to a study of the market poten- 
tial for new automation devices, then move to a discussion of 
electroluminescent lighting for the home—and finally wind up 
with a chart report on the decibels of teen-age sound that 
greeted the latest Elvis Presley recording. 


COMMUNICATIONS IN MEDICINE 


The thrust of invention and development has placed us 
all in an informational pressure cooker, and nowhere is this 
fact more clinically apparent than in the field of medicine. I am 
told by a doctor friend that seven out of ten prescriptions 
written today are for items unknown to medicine before World 
War II. The communications problems that result are more 
serious here than in any other area, since human health and 
life itself are involved. 

Viewed statistically, information covering new medical de- 
velopments is contained in an estimated 8,000 medical journals 
and bulletins that appear annually, about half of them in the 
United States alone. Stretched end-to-end, their 11 million 
pages would extend from New York to Denver. 

To keep up with developments published in these journals, 
a physician would have to read the equivalent of one book 
every hour. If Harvard is threatened with a loss of students, 
you doctors are threatened with a loss of patients. Soon, you'll 
be too busy reading to see them. 

This is a fundamental problem in the logistics of communi- 
cations. On the one side, a mounting flow of fresh material on 
methods, techniques and drugs; on the other, the harried phy- 
sician to whom this information must be funneled over and 
around the obstacle of his rapidly diminishing time. 

The communications methods standard in the world of 
medicine—journal articles, conventions and symposiums, med- 
ical newspapers and house organs, and detailing—have served 
well in the past. But the past is not always an infallible guide 
to the future. Today, I find widespread agreement among my 
medical friends that your science moves ahead too rapidly for 
the older communications techniques to cope with its advances. 

This was key point in the report of the United States 
Senate’s special Committee of Consultants on Medical Re- 
search, on which I was privileged to serve during the last 
session of Congress. The Committee’s Report said in part: 
“The enormous problems of handling the rapidly increasing 
flow of new information in the literature, of codifying it and 
making it readily accessible, urgently cry out for solution...” 

My theories on the solution of this formidable problem re- 
late to the application of new electronic techniques in three 
broad areas. 


THROUGH RADIO: A MEDICAL JOURNAL OF THE AIR 

The first is medical radio. 

As some of you know, RCA has done exploratory work in 
this area. We are convinced, on the basis of intensive studies, 
that radio can be an effective method of keeping the doctor 
better informed about significant developments in medicine. 

It is possible to set up a closed-circuit radio network that 
would link 100,000 to 200,000 doctors’ offices, hospitals and 
medical schools in the principal metropolitan centers of the 
United States. At specified times during the day, this network 
could carry medical news, reports of scientific assemblies, dis- 
cussions of medical economics and medico-legal topics, and 
reports on research activities. 

In short, it could be a comprehensive medical journal of the 
air, with the scientific integrity of its program content insured 
by an Editoria! Advisory Council serving as both a source of 
material and a critic of scripts. 
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Such a private network is possible through the imaginative 
use of what is known as FM multiplexing. This is a relatively 
new form of communications permitting two or more pro- 
grams to be sent by the same transmitter along the same fre- 
quency. In principle, a multiplex system is not dissimilar to the 
message-carrying complex within the human being where 
trillions of interconnected cells coordinate messages traveling 
from one part of the body to another. 

The multiplex signal could be heard only by those receivers 
designed for and tuned to the frequency of the network station. 
It is thus possible to cross-breed a mass communications 
technique with the privacy of a telephone line. 

For the doctor, such a system would: 

Sharply reduce lag-time between the scientist's laboratory 
discovery and its bedside application. 

Provide post-graduate medical courses by a faculty of the 
nation’s foremost specialists. 

Provide up-to-the-minute news on significant developments 
across the entire spectrum of medical science. 

Remove the specialist from the isolation to which the 
pressures of current medical practice drive him, and give him 
awareness of developments in all medical fields. 

Above all, the radio network would give the doctor more 
information more quickly and more conveniently than any 
other means. In his own office, with no more than 50 or 60 
minutes of daily listening, he could stay abreast of the un- 
ending march of medical advance. 


THROUGH TV: A MEDICAL SCHOOL OF THE WORLD 

A second way to enlist electronics in medicine is through 
television, particularly color television. 

Since the first “on camera” surgery at Johns Hopkins in 
1947, television has proven effective in training physicians, 
surgeons, dentists, and specialists in many other fields. Today, 
more than twenty-five medical schools find television indis- 
pensable for various aspects of their teaching programs. 

As for the future, you can preview it today at the Walter 
Reed Army Medical Center in Washington. The most exten- 
sive color television system of its kind ever devised—a system 
comparable to that of a major commercial network—is in 
regular use. 

A color TV microscope camera system allows for enlarged 
color reproduction on a television screen of minute biological 
material. Ir enables many doctors to observe simultaneously 
micro-organisms or tissue sections; it obsoletes the stand-in- 
line wait for the microscope. 

At Walter Reed, a surgeon can send from the operating 
room to the pathology laboratory, through a pneumatic tube, 
tissues removed during surgery. The pathologist can examine 
and analyze the tissue and determine whether a malignancy 
exists. Then, through closed-circuit television, he can transmit 
to the operating room a microscope view of the tissue, in 
natural color, and discuss it with the surgeon. 

This is a clinical and diagnostic use of television. A broader 
informational application comes through films made of “live” 
color programs and furnished to Army doctors stationed at 
remote posts around the world. Any military installation with 
a standard motion picture projector can take advantage of 
lectures, demonstrations and courses given by specialists at 
Walter Reed. 

Eventually, lectures and demonstrations by front-rank spe- 
cialists will be available to every physician in his own office. 
A compact, inexpensive television tape player, now under 
development, will reproduce television pictures and sound 
from magnetic tape over any television receiver. When the 
player reaches the market, taped versions of “refresher” 
courses will be mailed the physician to play through his own 
television set at his convenience. 
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In terms of international communications, electronic hard- 
ware is already available for man-made satellites that will 
serve as relays for world-wide medical television. Ultimately, 
such a system will permit round-table discussions between 
medical experts anywhere on the globe. It can bring together 
scientists, teachers, demonstrators and students into one vast 
audience—truly a “Medical School of the World.” 

World-wide television will permit thousands of physicians 
to sit in on diagnosis and consultation sessions among special- 
ists of many nationalities. Heart specialists in London will be 
able to examine a patient, display on the television screen his 
x-rays and cardiograms, and discuss a diagnosis with specialists 
in New York, Berlin, Paris, Rome, Tokyo, or other parts of 
the world. 

And through instantaneous electronic translation techniques, 
which are now in development, the barrier of language differ- 
ence—as real to the doctor as to the statesman—will be finally 
surmounted. 


THROUGH COMPUTERS: A MEDICAL CLEARING HOUSE 

A third way electronics can move against medical com- 
munications problems is with computing techniques. 

Every physician, every medical researcher, every hospital 
struggles today with mountains of data requiring classification, 
analysis and storage for immediate retrieval. More and more 
of that burden can be shifted to modern electronic data proc- 
essing equipment, with tremendous economies in time and 
gains in precision. Electronic performance provides in seconds 
the kind of stazistical and probability findings that, with con- 
ventional methods, takes days or even weeks of onerous work. 

No requirement is more fundamental to the research sci- 
entist than knowing what has been done in his immediate 
area and in related areas. Lacking this knowledge, he can grope 
aimlessly, duplicating the work of others to a wasteful extent. 
In industry, such duplication costs an estimated billion dollars 
a year, and the toll is comparable in other fields. 

Medical knowledge is increasing so rapidly that it has far 
outstripped the storage capacity of any single human brain. 
But computers enable us to store accumulated knowledge com- 
pactly, update it continuously, recall it instantly. 

Through a blend of electronic computation and communi- 
cation techniques, it would be possible to establish a National 
Medical Clearing House which could serve as a central re- 
pository for all the latest medical information. By a combina- 
tion of communications circuits, every major hospital and 
medical school in the country could be tied into this Clearing 
House 

If a doctor in a San Francisco hospital sought the source of 
information on a particular subject, he would simply dial a 
number. Instantly, a relevant bibliography would flash on a 
television-like screen before him. Then, when he made his 
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choice of a particular article, he could dial again and get a 
microfilm version of the article on his screen. 

Another service of great value to the physician would be 
rapid access to the medical history of any person seeking treat- 
ment. Now, the relevant data are so scattered in doctors’ offices, 
hospitals, insurance company files and elsewhere that an in- 
dividual’s medical background has to be reestablished on every 
occasion through time-consuming questioning and examina- 
tion. With a centralized electronic file of health records, the 
physician could simply dial the identifying code number of his 
patient and obtain an up-to-date report. 

In the presence of so many leaders of the medical profession, 
I should like to offer this suggestion: That the American Med- 
ical Association, in concert with representatives of the elec- 
tronics industry, create a joint group to consider the feasibility 
of a National Medical Clearing House; and, if it is deemed 
feasible, to decide the soundest way of bringing it to fruition. 
In such a venture, I am certain that the electronics industry 
would cooperate wholeheartedly. Speaking for my own or- 
ganization, I assure you that our experts, experienced in many 
fields of communications, would be pleased to assist such a 
group in its studies. 

I realize, of course, that there are numerous details to be 
analyzed in any proposal of such magnitude. But I trust that 
the concept itself has sufficient promise to justify its careful 
pursuit. There is no technical reason why a Medical Clearing 
House, once established on a national scale, could not be ex- 
panded gradually to embrace the entire world. 


MEDICAL KNOWLEDGE FOR DEVELOPING NATIONS 

At various times, centers like Rome, Berlin, Vienna, Edin- 
burgh and London have claimed the distinction of being the 
“Medical Capital of the World.” Today, few question that the 
center of medical learning has shifted from Europe to the 
United States. 

To insure our continued pre-eminence, we must ceaselessly 
strive to increase our medical knowledge and to improve its 
dissemination. I believe that electronics can aid immeasurably 
by permitting the doctor to hear more—through radio; to see 
more—through television; to find information more quickly— 
through computing techniques. 

It can also, as it has in the past, offer medical science a wide 
range of new tools for research, diagnosis and treatment. As 
an example, one of the newest developments is a transistorized 
low-frequency amplifier, sensitive enough to detect skin 
potentials due to cardiac action. The unit, developed by a re- 
search team under Dr. V. K. Zworykin, occupies less than one- 
half cubic inch of space. By variation of the light intensities, 
it can reproduce an electrocardiogram containing far more 
information than is provided today by conventional methods. 

But in medicine, to a unique degree, your place on history's 
canvas is likely to be fixed primarily by your success in meeting 
the needs of other peoples. As Arnold Toynbee has said: “Our 
age will be well remembered . . . because it is the first genera- 
tion since the dawn of history in which mankind dared to 
believe it practical to make the benefits of civilization available 
to the whole human race.” 

What high marks history would accord our two professions 
if we were to combine our medical knowledge and communica- 
tions skills for the mastery of disease among the developing 
areas of Asia and Africa—and wherever such assistance may be 
needed! You in medicine have the necessary information; we 
in electronics have the necessary means for conveying it. 

The more closely we work together, the more effectively we 
can contribute to “Better Health” for all mankind. This is our 
common objective, and its achievement would make this world 
a happier place in which to live. 
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